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EDITORIAL 


Density of Development 





The ever-recurring problem of relating housing density to healthful living 
conditions rears its head again, but in some what new forms. 


In the first article a plea is made by a new British organization, the Bow 
Group, for high density fingers stretching out from existing metropolitan 
centers, rather than circles of low density new towns. It is suggested that 
three experiemental 'cities' of 200,000 people be built at high density, tc 
demonstrate how the extensive 'grey' areas in all existing ‘conurbations 
might be re-developed. The thesis and the proposals are heavily criticised 
in the following article by a die-hard ‘garden city' advocate who insists, with 
heavy sarcasm, that all urban problems are but the result of conurbation -- 
the merging together of adjacent towns and villages. 


A carefully documented article on the social and economic effects of resie 
dential density appears as the first of a series of Tropical Housing Studies. 
It deals with the results of increasing or decreasing housing densities upon 
the efficiency and convenience of other considerations such as sanitation, 
privacy and various community facilities. On the whole it can be said to 
support the arguments of the Bow Group. 


Some astonishing facts emerge from a comparison of two statistical arti- 
cles on urban densities, one from India the other from England. Resi- 
dential land per 1000 persons in England occupies 20-30 acres with a density 
of 31-57 persons per acre while in India only 5-10 acres are occupied with a 
density of 70-238. Other major land uses are equally unrelated, except for 
land taken up by commerce, education and public buildings: In both countries 
this occupies the equivalent of 25% of the residential area. Industrial land 
takes up 5-10 acres per 1000 population in England and exactly one tenth of 
this in India. Road and rail, though occupying a very similar acreage per 
1000 in both countries (up to 5 acres), represents a fantastically different 
proportion of the land used for housing: some 15% in England but up to 50% 
in India. 


Conservation of values 





The problem of constancy and change, of blending the new withthe old, is raised 
this month in the Middle East, the African Gold Coast and in South America. 
The concluding synopsis of J. Sauvaget's study of Aleppo brings out the con- 
tinuing dependence of this city upon its Hellenistic origins, even though all 
obvious physical and social traces have been expunged. It also discloses a 
noble use of a doubtful tool of urban renewal: the waqf. Another article, 
entitled Town Markets, makes out a good case fo conserving the positive 
values of the souks of Damascus. 


Doxiadis Associates' tentative plan for a new commercial center for Accra 
attempts, with some success, to reconcile three factors: the economics of 
the situation, mainly expressed in land values; the framework of the existing 
master plan; and current needs, for a passenger railway station, a 'mammy 
market' and tall, prestige giving, office buildings. 
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Another form of value conservation is illustrated in the refreshingly different 
approach of an architect in Guarapito, who successfully adapted the traditional 
temporary way of living to his own 'western' needs, thus adding to instead of 
subtracting from local prestige. 


Pre stige and citizen participation 





Tre importance of price in one's surroundings comes out in three more articles: 
t e one by Peter de Sautoy perhaps providing the key. He points out the value 

of projects which place local prestige as high - or higher - than immediate 
economic advantage, and refers back to the power of cathedral building in 
mediaeval Europe. 


An article on community development in Uganda shows why large scale pro- 
jects, based on paternalism or specialized efficiency, often fail. It empha- 
sises the comparative success of short-run, low-level projects as starters, 
such as women's club work, where the women are able to accomplish some- 
thing tangible in one afternoon. 


A study of village planning in India also brings out the value of close partici- 
pation with the local people - sharing with them rather than giving to them - 
as a basis for inspiring them to undertake reasonably ambitious schemes of 
self-help. 


Mechanization to the fore 





Two articles suggest ways in which machines can be brought into service. 
The first is a proposal from Harvard University for a mobile teaching unit 
for under-developed areas. Its great merit is that it supplements the 
trained teacher and permits each student to reach his own maximum learn- 
ing rate. Though designed to teach languages, the system is obviously adap- 
table for other processes of learning. 


The Institute for Housing Research in Canada has come to. the conclysion that 
performance standards of experimental dwellings can be tested far better by 
building test huts and filling them with instruments than by relying on reports 
from test households living inthem. It seems that these are prone to too 
many unpredictable and unassessable variations. 








Abstracted from "Let Our Cities Live" Page 85 
A Bow Group Pamphlet in Town Planning 

Published by the Conservative Political 

Centre. 44 pages. (2s 6d) 


LET OUR CITIES LIVE 





Timothy Knight, Brian-Falk, Rex Harbour and Robert 
Vigars 


1. The Bow Group was founded in February 1951 by ex-members of Univ- 
ersity Conservation Associations. Its functions are to gather together 
younger Conservatives in an independent Research Society, to enable them 
to co-operate in research on politcal problems and to enable the result of 
their work to-be published. EKISTICS will first present the three princi- 
pal arguments which involve design, government organization, and im- 
plementation; then will elaborate only on their proposals in terms of de- 
sign. This article is followed by a review of D. M. Williams. 


2. PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS. 


a. It is vital that immediate action be taken to rebuild our cities 
so that they can function properly and become places in which 
citizens may take pride in their lives and in their surroundings. 


b. The Government has a heavy responsibility to create a planning cli- 
mate and a planning legislation by which this rebuilding can be done; 
the present system provides neither the means nor the environment. 


c. This rebuilding is of such vast size and responsibility that it will | 
need the combined resources of the private and public sectors of the 
community. 


3. BIG CITY LIVING - NEW TORY POLICY. The image of the Big City 
as a creation of the 'snorting steam engine' belongs to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is our proposal that we should shake off this image of the conur- 
bation as a Victorian horror. We must find a way of having conurbations 
without the conditions we associate with them. This is the challenge of 
the next decade and we believe that in order to succeed, planners first 
must accept conurbations as here to stay and (so far as necessary to meet 
the dictates of economic forces) to grow; second they must concentrate 
on overall designs for the Big Cities allowing them to grow without im- 
pairing their efficiency; and third to consider the establishment of entire- 
ly new conurbations. We advocate this reversal of recent planning policy 
because we believe that the social and economic forces which have shaped 
Britain into a cluster of big cities are the very forces which have esta- 
blished her place in the world; they must not now be‘strangled by inflex- 
ible planning dogma. Any policy which tries to disguise or diminish the 
importance of the city as the core of the British economy and the centre 
of her social life is bound to fail. If the big cities are the prime elements 
of our economic and social organisation then they must be fought for and 
not merely accepted as necessary evils to be checked at every stage of 
their development. Eyents have proved that the city cannot be success- 
‘fully fought against. The recognition of this fact is the basis around which 
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all other planning problems of transport, industrial location, housing, 
slum clearance, and overspill population should be tackled. There must 
be a central policy which concentrates and focuses planning activity into 
the conurbations. 





4. Asa first tenet, we believe that a new design for the conurbations is 
urgently required; they will never become the popularly accepted founda- i 
tion for the ever increasing British standard of living if their three chief 
faults are not put right. These faults are: 


a. that far too much of the housing in the cities is slum or squalid 
near-slum giving dirty, cramped and inadequate accommodation 
for far too many people, who can see little hope of improving 
their environment for a long time to come. Birmingham calcu- 
lates that it will take twenty-five years to clear its slums, 
Manchester forty-five, Liverpool sixty years. 


b. their deplorable traffic conditions which are visibly growing 
worse and which can only end in the suffocation of the cities, 
particularly in their central areas, unless drastic remedies 
are applied. 


c. the shortage of public parks and playgrounds, especially in 
the most congested areas. 


5. Maximum Use of Land. Land is a precious commodity in England 
which has one of the highest population densities in the world. It must 
be the first aim of town planning to make the very most of every acre. j 





6. Seventy per cent of all developed land is given up to housing, and it 

is housing which engenders the greatest demand for additional land. This 
demand arises from first the natural increase in population. Second the 

family group is smaller; parents and grandparents each require a se- 
parate home. The 1951 census showed that in London almost half the 

1, 120, 710 households lived in shared dwellings. For every two slum 

dwellings that are demolished in London three families have to be re- 

housed. Third, the highest acceptable densities under modern standards 

are almost always far lower than those of the slum dwellings replaced. 

For example, in the N. W. Stepney CDA an existing population of 6, 887 

will have to be reduced to 4,967 on redevelopment at the comparatively 

high density of 136 persons per acre, giving an overspill of 1, 920 persons. 


7. It should be the objective of all rehousing schemes to fit as many 
dwellings as possible in the available space while at the same time keep- 
ing the standards up to what is required. There are many new ways of 
doing this and .planners should be required to use them. In addition to 
building tall blocks of flats which we are now beginning to see in London, 
there are some very high densities of housing being obtained in Scan- 
dinavia, notably in Stockholm and Copenhagen, by developing new forms 
of terrace and courtyard houses and flats. 
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8. Does this picture of high density city development instead of garden 
city sprawl entail a different kind of society? Can its social conditions 
be made acceptable in the light of our aspirations for an ever increasing 
standard of living? At first glance this may smack too much of Huxley's 
‘Brave New World', but if the varying needs of population and household 
structure are analysed it will be found that they are not incompatible 
with the development we envisage. 


9. Families with young children have a particular need for houses with 
gardens, or ground floor flats within sight of playspace. In the newly 
developed neighbourhood of Lansbury in London's East End forty-four 
per cent of all households were found to have children under five years 
old. * Lansbury was redeveloped at a density of 136 persons per acre, 
yet forty-three per cent of its dwellings are houses or lower maisonettes 
with individual gardens or ground floor flats. Lansbury was the first 
neighbourhood to be redeveloped in post-war London and since then new 
techniques have been evolved resulting in an even greater proportion of 
houses in high density schemes. Moreover, like all new communities 
Landsbury did not have a balanced population structure. In a balanced 
population families with children under ten account for twenty per cent 
of all households; this leaves considerable margin for those families who 
would want gardens. 


10. Redistribution of Employment and Housing. We recommend the 
dispersal of the main centres of employment throughout the whole area 
of the conurbations instead of grouping industry and commerce into 
concentrated areas, which only aggravates the traffic problem. The 
growth of office accommodation in central London is alarming It would 
relieve the 'rush hour' problem considerably if all these officers were 
spread over the whole city instead of being crammed into an already 
congested centre. As a corollary the residential population in city cen- 
tres should be increased. This would not only ease congestion by spread- 
‘ing the traffic load over a greater number of shorter routes but it would 
also allow many people to live nearer their work. Even if we can drive 
ten miles to work in ten minutes on fast urban motorways, is it not in- 
finitely preferable to walk ten minutes to the office or factory? 





ll. An Efficient Transport System. Much is being done to improve the 
links between the cities, but it is within the conurbations that new progress 
needs to be made. While new fast urban roads allowing quick access from 
one part of a city to another are an urgent and vital need, transport is so 
intimately connected with city planning that the two matters must never be 
considered separately. We advocate the following approach: 





a. The improvement of suburban and (where appropriate) underground 
railways, giving increased capacity and more comfortable travel- 
ling. 





* Profile of Lansbury by J. Westergaard and Ruth Glass. T.P. Review 
April, 1954. 
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b. A carefully planned system of fast urban roads giving facilities 
for the speedy flow of public transport and such private vehi- 
cles as are essential to the economy of the city; the motor 
car must be the servant and not the master of the city. 


c. The segregation of pedestrian from motor traffic wherever 
possible. 


d. The restriction of street parking and the provision of off-street 
parking nicely geared to the capacity of the planned road system 
so as, on the one hand, to clear the roads now clogged by the 
parked car while, on the other hand, not to encourage too great 
an increase in the daily flow to the centre. 


12. In the development of the big city, one of the most important con- 
siderations is that of travelling time. It matters little how far apart 
two places happen to be in miles; what matters is the time it takes to 
get from one to the other. In redesigning our cities the planners must 
think in terms of time, not distance; the controlled outward growth of 
the conurbations then becomes more acceptable. 


13. The big cities can and must be allowed elbow room. If this thought 
is received with a shudder today, it is because in the past cities have 
grown uncontrolled and unplanned, sprawling across the country. This 
need not happen. They must certainly expand a little if only because of 
the housing problems we have outlined. But they need not sprawl. The 
nation has accepted planning control since 1947 as an important and 
effective and more realistic if the powers were used to guide natural 
forces of expansion rather than to halt them. 


14. The Green Belt policy as it stands is out of date. With our cities 
continually growing the Green Belt eventually becomes a Green Noose 
against which the pressure is so strong that either building ig bound 

to be permitted within it, or else development will jump over it and 
continue beyond. In the latter case (and there are signs that this pro- 
cess has already begun) the function of Green Belts immediately be- 
comes absurd, that of a large green ‘distance piece' between two sec- 
tions of the same conurbation; the sense of community, so vital a part 
of city life, is lost, and the endless sprawl continues at one remove. 


15. What then is to be done? As we believe that the maximum use must 
be made of available land, we suggest that each Green Belt must itself be 
rigorously reshaped to allow fingers of high density development to 

reach out into country parkland and permit wedges of green parkland to 
penetrate to the centre of the city. This would not push the country 
further away but tend rather to bring it into the midst of the expanding 
city. Nor should it be confused with earlier ribbon development, charac- 





ES 
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terised by a string of low density housing choking an arterial road. 
In Copenhagen a plan of this kind has been adopted most successfully. 


16. We would emphasise that the development we would wish to see per- 
mitted in each finger would be of high density. There is no longer the 
room for the suburban cottage and garden type of housing on the scale 
that would be attempted if there were no control of city expansion. The 
conflict is between the almost universal desire for homes standing in 
their own ground and the limitation of space which makes this ideal 
impossible. Instead of there being a narrow belt within which building 
is prohibited but outside which virtually free development may continue, 
the situation demands that-dll the rural land around and between our 
cities and towns be regarded as 'green'. We do not want Green Belts; 
we want a Green Britain. 


17. Finally, the overspill problem is such that if it is to be solved 
with any reasonable speed it is necessary to establish one or two New 
Cities, with the same purpose as the New Towns, i.e., to relieve the 
congestion quickly by siphoning off a large number of people so that 
slums can be cleared and the roads widened. Although the building of 
New Towns has been successful, we are convinced that it will be seen 
that they are both too small and too near the source of their population 
and industry. Basildon, Harlow, Hatfield, Welwyn, Hemel Hempstead, 
Bracknell and Crawley are all in the 'London area', and these towns of 
25,000 to 100,000 in population will not be large enough to prevent 
themselves from being sucked into orbit as satellites of the enormous 
London conurbation. Naturally it is easier to see clearly afterwards, 
but it may have been wiser to have built just one or two New Cities to 
relieve London's overspill; units which would be independent and 
capable of growing naturally, under pressures from their own needs 
and attractions. 


18. We advocate now the establishment under Government auspices of 
two New Cities, each planned for an ultimate population of at least 300 - 
400,000; one in Loncolnshire to relieve the population problems of 
Birmingham, Manchester and the North, and another in the West Country 
to relieye population pressure on the London area. By building New 
Cities instead of New Towns people, politicians and planners would be 
made to think in terms of large urban areas with new emphasis, and 
undoubtedly much would be learnt about the problems of the old in the 
process of designing the new. 
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Abstracted from ‘Journal of the Town 
Planning Institute'’ Volume xlvii 
Number 5, May 1961. Pages 141-143. 


THREE RECENT REPORTS 





Douglas M. Williams 


1. This sets the report of the Bow Group into the context of two other 
recent “reform reports'' written on the situation of planning in England. 
These other two are: , 


A Framework for Urban Renewal - SPUR 1960 Report 





The London Region and the Future of South Eastern England. 
A policy statement by the Executive Committee of the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 





2. The Bow Group publication is in much more militant terms than 
SPUR or the Town and Country Planning Association policy statement 
and one can picture the angry young politicians, striving at all costs 
for recognition, however egregious, and discouraging criticism by an 
ingeniously authoritative style of writing. After reading Let Our Cities 
Live one might be forgiven for believing, just for one fleeting moment, 
that the most intractable problems are after all, if put in the right 
hands, really only simple long-divisions. 








3. Thus the pedagogues ann pnce that". . . . in order to succeed, 
planners first must accept conurabations as here to stay and (so far 
as necessary to meet the dictates of economic forces) to grow; second 
they must concentrate on overall designs for the Big Cities allowing 
them to grow without impairing their efficiency; and third to consider 
the establishment of entirely new conurbations. We advocate this re- 
versal of recent planning policy because we believe that the social and 
economic forces which have shaped Britain into a cluster of big cities 
are the very forces which have shaped Britain into a cluster of big 
cities are the very forées which have established her place in the world; 
they must not now be strangled by inflexible planning dogma." 


4. Perhaps in any profession or medium there is indeed always a dan- 
ger of becoming, unwittingly, a slave to inflexible dogma. While cir- 
cumstances all around are undergoing chronic, inexorable change, we 
cling to the old order in the vain hope that the status quo will somehow 
remain. It rarely does, and the wood remains obscured by the trees, 
like history, which is so curiously obscure as seen from its own epi- 
centre. Thus from time to time it is refreshing, as the Bow Group have 
done, to have our attention drawn to ruts which we had not supposed we 
were in. It remains to be seen whether or not the rut exists. Perhaps, 
like good grandmothers, we should accept the eggs which our similarly 
embryonic statemen have taught us to suck and consider carefully what 
they advocate. 
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>. Inthe first place, supposing it is true that 'the social and economic 
forces which have shaped Britain into a cluster of big cities' and 'the 
very forces which have established her place in the world'? Presum- 
ably they could as readily have established our place in the world any- 
way. Moreover, if the Bow Group will look at our less recent history 
they will notice that we established our place in the world before the 
incidence of conurbations (by whatever name) and our position has be- 
come less important concurrently with their growth. Perhaps after 
all it is the Bow Group's doctrine which is one of despair for they 
appear to advocate more and better conurbations only because ‘events 
have proved that the city cannot be successfully fought against'. It 
3 easy to agree with the Group that the present conurbations are un- 
‘sfactory, but it is not so easy to follow how they can so readily be 
sformed, by the wave of magic planning wand, into workable units 
in which to live and work. The Group concede the failure of the exist- 
ing conurbations but nowhere in the pamphlet is such failure attributagle 
to the basic fact of size. The assumption seems to be that if all the 
compoenents can be put right then the whole must be right. Most plan- 
ners seem to believe that the expression 'perfect conurbation' is a con- 
tradiction, since however carefully planned it could never be perfect in 
its overall concept. Some might also say that the greatest possible 
skill could not achieve perfection in some of the components anyway, 
because they just do not work in the context of conurbations. The Group 
themselves quote the urban motorway problem and they seem to assume 
that a solution does exist which can overcome the aesthetic difficulties 
of efficient urban motorways, whether in existing or new conurbations, 
as insuperable. 


6. Referring again to the economic forces mentioned by the Bow Group, 
there are those who believe, though perhaps the evidence is inconclusive 
as yet, that the growth of conurbations may be directly linked with the 
incidence of insidious fiscal inflation, the root (we are told) of all our 
troubles. If this is the case, it throws up a conflict of opinions as apart 
as two poles ever were. 


7. As an independent proposal, the Group's suggestion that two new 
cities should be created in Eastern England and in the West Country 
seems to be a sensible one, though no obvious reasons are given for 
the choice of location. What is not clear is whether these cities are 
intended to become conurbations. If existing conurbations are to be 
permitted to grow and there is to be land available for development in 
the Green Areas, as well, there would appear to be enough development 
land for all reasonable needs. The proposed new cities would seem to 
be a more logical conception alongside the current policies of limiting 
expansion and providing for overspill. 
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Abstracted from "Alep. Essai sur le 
developpement d'une grande valle syrienne 
des origines au milieu du XIX siecle" 
Bibliotheque archeologique et historique 
Vol. XXXVI 1941. (Text and plates in 
two volumes. ) 


ALEPPO (Part 2) 
J Sauvaget (tr. Jaqueline Tyrwhitt) 


1. A brief resume of nine chapters of J. Sauvaget's study of Aleppo up 

to the period of the Ottoman Empire was included in May EKISTICS (11:67, 
387-412) together with some description of the methods he employed in 
this historical and urbanistic analysis. 


2. A resume of the final chapter of this great work is now added, bringing 
the history of Aleppo up to the middle of the nineteenth century, where 
Sauvaget left it. This article is then followed by extracts from a recent ~ 
paper on Aleppo in the twentieth century by Nachat Chehade. 


3. The previous resume of Sauvaget's work ended in 1516. Aleppo, long- 
time center of world trade and commerce, had been destroyed by the Mon- 
gols in 1260 and was only very gradually restored to order and reconstructed 
under the Mamelouk empire, operating from Egypt. As the city slowly re- 
covered and grew in size and importance, it retained the nervousness induced 
by generations of raids and plundering. Each community lived for itself 
alone, even to the extent of relying upon its own water supply and produce 
markets, Aleppo was no longer a single vital center with various subsidiary 
centers, but rather an assembly of specialized equally active independent 
centers. The ancient city had burst asunder: a metropolis was coming into 
being. 


4. THE OTTOMAN CITY (1516-1831). The empire of the sultans of Con- 
stantinople, within which Aleppo became incorporated in 1516 proved the 
most stable of all the governments known in this part of Asia; lasting through 
almost five centuries and only disappearing in 1922. Aleppo formed part of it 
until 1831, when Mohammed Ali conquered Syria. From that time on western 
influence became more and more marked. 





5. Historic Setting: The conquest of Syria and Egypt by the Ottoman Turks 





was mainly the work of Suliman the Magnificent (1520-1566) under whom the 

Turkish empire reached its greatest expansion, checked only in the west by 

the might of Venice and Vienna. Decline set in during the following century, 
complicated by internal conflicts with Shiite Moslems centered in Persia. 
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LA VILLE AU MILIEU DU XIX* SIECLE 


A, le khan de la Douane. — B, kh. des Vénitiens. — C, kh. des Francais. — D, couvent et église 

des Franciscains. — E, église « franque » du Kattéb. — F, la tannerie. — G, la soueiga du quartier 

chrétien. — H, marché forain du vendredi. — K, marché forain du dimanche. — J, le marché aux 
Poulets. — L, le sérail. — M, Couvent du Cheikh Abou Bakr. — N, Casernes égyptiennes. 

1, médr. de Bahr&am-pacha. — 2, mosg. de Doukagin-zadé Mehmet-pacha. — 3, médr. de Khosrau- 
pacha. — 4, mosq. du bajj Mousa el-Amiri. — 5, méd. de Cha b&n-agha. — 6, médr. et hétel 
d’Osman-pacha. — 7, mosq. de Qadi-‘Askar. — 8, couvent des Mevlevis. 

Quartiers: A, le petit Agha. — B, les Baggara. — BI, les Balayeurs. — C, Ch&aker-agha. — 
Ch, Chari‘etlu. — E, l’entrepét de neige. — G, les « guides >. — J, quartier juif. — M, la petite 
Place. — P. les Fabricants de peignes. — Q. Qadi-‘Askar. — S, les gens de Soukhné. — 

T. les Tartares. 
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The sultans ceased to interest themselves in outside affairs, remained 

cloistered within their serail, and left command of the army and affairs 
of state to the grand vizier. A regime of compaisance ensued; corrup- 
tion and indiscipline pervaded all levels of the administrative hierarch, 

particularly in the provinces. 


6. Provincial governors, Pashas, were only appointed directly from 
Istambul for one year of office. This was intended.to prevent governors 
from acquiring too much local power and instigating revolts, but it also 
effectively prevented the undertaking of any long term projects and reduced 
provincial administration to impotency riddled with graft. 


7. Although Venice repulsed the Turks, its days as the single port of 
entry for all the trade of the East were over. Its power steadily declined 
and the Ottoman Empire entered into trading agreements with France, 
England and Holland. When England and Holland became increasingly ab- 
sorbed with far eastern trade, the influence of France became dominant. 


8. During the eighteenth century perpetual revolts onthe fringes of the 
Turkish empire caused it to dwindle progressively. At the time of the 
Ottoman conquests, the levels of civilization and power in the near east 
were on a footing of equality with Europe. Two centuries later matters 
were quite different. Islam, as it were, had contracted arterial sclerosis, 
while Europe was in full vigor of an intellectual ferment and was multi- 
plying its resources in every direction. From the opening of the eighteenth 
century the Levant had sunk to the level of an area of colonial exploitation. 
The power of foreign consulates increased with the volume of export trade, 
to the further detriment of the Ottoman Empire and the defence of Chris- 
tian minorities offered frequent opportunities for intervention outside the 
realm of commerce. 


9. Historic Setting and Urbanistic Development: Aleppo incurred few ad- 
vantages from the changed regime, except for the removal of the threat of 
invasion, It remained the center of administration for northern Syria and 
the residence of the Pasha. While it had doubtless some honest governors, 
devoted to the wellbeing of the people, these were unrecorded and can 

have been but passing exceptions. In general life was carried on under con- 
ditions of instability, improvidence, opressive taxation and corruption. 
Added to this was an incessant, unpunished, pillaging by Kurds, Arabs and 
the army, which -- together with the merciless taxation made a settled 
agriculture impossible. The surroundings remained uncultivated and 
Aleppo suffered periodically from famine. 





10. The city frequently revolted against its tyrannical rulers, often 
thereby securing their recall, but their replacement was seldom much of 
an improvement. The most memorable revolt was in 1818 when the city 
held out for four months against bombardment by the army of the sultan. 
Repirsals were severe but the removal of a few heads could not suppress 
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a spirit of revolt which had its origins as much in the ancient customs 
of the city as in current social and economic misery, occasioned by the 
instability of the administrations. 


ll. The Ottoman empire continued to grant certain privileges to des- 
cendants of the immediate family of the prophet, and as a result there multi- 
plied: in Aleppo around 1800 there were between 3-4,000 families who 
claimed such descent. Another method of escaping certain taxes, and 
obtaining the right to be tried and punished by special courts, was to join 

the corps of Janissaries. Entry could be purchased and did not necessarily 
entail abandoning another profession. As a result Aleppo contained a large 
body of brutal and ill-paid men who were less of a corps of disciplined 
soldiers than a rabble of armed and privileged artisans able to create 
situations of terror whenever events were not to their liking. 


12. Aleppo's position across almost all trade routes acted to its great 
advantage in this era of opening up contacts with the west. French, 
English ahd Dutch consulates were established in the city and, until the 
middle of the seventeenth century Aleppo was the largest market of the 
entire Levant, superior even to Alexandria andIstambul, Later, the com- 
petition of the capital - Istambul -- and the rise of Smyrna, altered the 
situation, but its prosperity only started to decline with the opening up 

of direct trade with the far east and with America. 


13. Decline, when it came, was rapid. From a gross value of 18 million 
francs in 1775. Trade dropped to 10 million, ten years later. By 1822 
(when there was a disastrous earthquake) it had fallen to 5 million and by 
the 1840's it was less than 2 million. It was due to this prosperous foreign 
trade lasting up to the end of the eighteenth century that the Christian and 
Jewish minorities of Aleppo escaped much of the persecution they underwent 
in other areas. The Christians lived relatively well, secure in the protec- 
tion of the European consulates. The pilgrimage to Mecca also played a 
minor but not insignificant part in the destiny of Aleppo during this period 
since the sultans of Constantinople raised this pilgrimage to an official level, 
and Aleppo constituted an obligatory stage of this journey. 


14. Archeological Information: The ramparts of the city were abandoned 
because of the increased power of artillery and Aleppo's security within 
the Ottoman empire. The moat, partly rented out for market gardens, 
partly filled up with rubbish, no longer served as a transportation route. 
Only the ancient fortified entrances were still regained since they served 
as useful collecting points for taxes on produce. 





15. The citadel also lost its fortifications, but it remained a stronghold 
of the sultan, the headquarters of a garrison loyal only to him, anda 
place over. which the Pasha had no control whatever. 


16. The centre of the city was entirely altered at this time by a great 
number of grandly conceived and magnificently executed structures which 
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Fig. 52. — Les CONSTRUCTIONS OTTOMANES DANS LA CrTB. 
A. — Limites de la Cité. 
B. — Construction ottomane, ° 

1. — le khan du Vizir. 


— le wakf de Doukagin-zadé Mehmet-pacha. 

— le wakf d’Ibrahim-Khan-zad@ Mehmet pacha. 

— le khan aux Cordes et le consulat ‘de France. 

— le khan des Vénitens. 

— le khan Neuf. 

khan aux Soies. 

— la médressé d’Ahmet-efendi Ta-ha-zadé et ses wakfs, 
— la mosquée de Bahrém-pacha. 

et 11. — les deux khans au Tabac. 

—le khan de Mouty4b Ahmet-pecha 
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Fig. 54. — Le souk pu KHAN DE LA Dovane : coupe longitudinale. 
A l’étage, surmontant les boutiques, les fenétres de la qisariye fig. 56. 
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came under the heading of 'waqfs''. This term was used for a structure 
of a religious character, whose maintenance was ensured by the immo- 
bilized (''waqf"') profits of some adjacent real estate. This proved a val- 
uable means by which the Pashas could invest their massed wealth without 
fear of confiscation. They needed only to obligate their descendants to 
maintain the ''Wagqf"' and the rest of the profits could be used at will. The 
scale of these groupings of structures can be seen from the plan. 


17. Although these ''waqfs'' were purely individual speculative enterprises 
undertaken over 350 years without any kind of over-riding control or plan, 
the result has a homogeneous monomentality. The most remarkable inno- 
vation was to range the souks parallel to the boundaries of the ancient 'city' 
so that a row of shops backed directly onto the khan. Although this system 
was not unknown before, it only because usual at this period, and lent it- 
self to great architectural amplitude. The finest of these ''waqfs'' was the 
Souk and Khan "de la Douane" built by Ibrahim-Khan-zade Mehmet Pasha 
at the extreme southwest of the city. (See page 95) This comprised a 
large khan with 52 stores, two fine souks of stone, lit from ten cupolas 
and containing 344 shops, two fountains, a mosque, and a monumental 
entrance on the axis of the composition. 


18. The same grandness of vision and care for architectural perfection 
can be found in the numerous industrial buildings of the period: even the 
large soapworks and tannery built in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are worthy of attention despite their strictly utilitarian function. 

The most favorable type of structure to serve as equivalent real estate 
for a ''waqf"' was a "'gisariya'', Composed of a long series of chambers 
opening off from a passage which could be used at will as lodgings or work- 
shops. This served as a hotel for poor strangers, anda place of work for 
those craftsmen who did not actually need a stall inthe souk. Above all 
the ''quisariyas"' were used as centers for merchandise of piece goods 
(cloth). 


19. Most of the new cloth industries were built to the north of the city, 
and around them clustered the houses of the workers, mainly Christians. 
This population was sufficiently numerous for fairs to be held there ona 
Sunday instead of a Friday, as elsewhere. The Jews, as much outcastes 
as the Christians, but without similar protection from foreign embassies, 
continued to live in cramped quarters within the old walls of the city. 


20. Along the route to Persia, to the north-east, the city rapidly extended 
along the South of Banquosa, where in the eighteenth century some 6,000 
camels were housed. The entire souk specialized in the equipment needed 
by the caravans. There were leather workers, smiths, makers of tents, 
etc., and also merchants for barley, onions, raisins, etc. One open air 
market.was devoted to the sale of chickens. All around this area were 
miserable encampments of Bedouins, Arabs, Turkomans and Kurds -- 

the hangers-on of city life. Toward the south this area became the quar- 
ter from which many of the Janissaries were recruited, and it was here 
that most'of the criminal element were reported to live. Ev-mn today peo- 
ple living in this area are renowned for their turbulence and lack of docility. 
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Fig. 56. — Une DEs 
QISARIYES DU KHAN 
DE LA DOoUANE 
J aes (d’aprés les 

ocuments cadas- 
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Fig. 60. — Lz sous pe Bangousa : état actuel 
(d’aprés les documents cadastraux). 

A. — Le marché aux Poulets, 

B. — Le bain du souk au Filé (ham. sodg al- 
Ghazl). 

C. — Entrepét de grain. 

D. — Bain. 

E. — Porte de la Canalisation. 
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21. The hall of justice below the citadel (''L'' on map, page 93) continued 
to serve its purpose nominally, but was little used and ultimately became 
a provision store. Most of the Pashas preferred to live outside the city 
in a converted dervish monastery to the north ('M' on map, page 93), 
which had a large audience hall. 


22. Though the Pashas built many new mosques, it does not appear that the 
great mosque of the city recovered its early active role. It was simply 

held in great reverance like other manifestations of the early days of 

Islam. The numbers of new mosques effectively ended the Omayyed insis- 
tence upon one central place gathering for the entire Moslem community. 
These new mosques with their powerful silhouette, in the mode of Istambul -- 
great hemispherical domes covered with lead and tall cylindrical minarets -- 
totally changed the skyline of the city. 


23. Among the few good features of the Ottoman regime was the institution 
of a heirarchieal system of gathering local taxes and the enforcement of 
urban regulations, such as the requirement that all roads should be paved, 
cleaned and lit at the expense of.the locality. 


24. Character and Evolution of the City: The splendour of the constructions 
of the Ottoman period should not blind us to the fact that the single positive 
element of the car¥ was its prosperous trade with Europe. Apart from this, 
Aleppo's traditional equilibrium between the society and the economy was 
daily becoming more dangerously undermined. Aleppo under the Ottomans 
was but an illusion: a sumptuous facade behind which lay nothing but ruins. 
At the time when this history ends, 1831, it fell to the European organized 
troops of Mohammed Ali and soon became a French possession. 





26. CONCLUSION: Sauvaget ends his long history with the following paragraph: 





"If our reasoning has been correct, the true character of mediaeval 
Aleppo might be defined as follows: a city of antiquity which ‘keeps 

to its tracks’. Its urban life only found adequate support in its pre- 
Islamic foundations, which thinned out more and more in the ab- 

sence of any new formula arising from the Islamic doctrine strong 
enough to replace them effectively and supplement their final insuffi- 
ciency. From the Arab conquest to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Aleppo was less a Muslim city, stricto sensu, than an avatar 

of the Hellenistic city, Beroia. Though the Arabs, in imposing Islam 
on the majority of the population, arrested its institutions of social life, 
and the Turks constantly shifted its political destiny, and Europe sapped 
its economic activity, its architectural order continued to maintain the 
essentials of the material framework of the Hellentistic and Roman 
civilization. One cannot imagine a more faithful epitome of the history 
of mediaeval and modern Syria, where all the peoples of the near east 
and the mediterranean have come and mingled their traces without ever 
obliterating the vigorous imprint of Hellenism." 

















ALEP AU XVIlle SIECLE (peinwure de la maison d’As‘ad-Pacha el-‘Agm & Hama). 








LA MEDRESSE D'OSMAN PACHA 
Coupe longitudinale (d'aprés un relevé de Kh. Moaz). 
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Abstracted from ''The New Metropolis in the 
Arab World" An Ipternational Seminar 
Sponsored by The Congress for Cultural 
Freedom and the Egyption Society of Engin- 
eers, Cairo 17-22 December 1960. Mime- 
ographed. 17 pages. 


ALEPPO: ITS STRUCTURE AND PROBLEMS 





Nachat Chehade 


1. Aleppo is located on the shortest and most convenient commercial 
route between two worlds. When there is free exchange between the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean, Aleppo's commerce is increased. 
The sea outlet is the most important factor and whenever they are 
blocked, Aleppo's commerce declines. 


2. The city thus remains and will always remain tied to international 
politics. It is also tied to the national policies of the country. With her 
doors open to all Mediterranean Arab states, Syria cannot escape a key 
role in these states' commercial traffic toward Mediterranean outlets, 
since the countries of the whole world and especially of Europe need the 
resources of this part of the globe. 


3. In its key geographical position, Aleppo has the role of a gathering 
and distribution centre; first for the produce of neighboring lands; 
second, for the industrial and agricultural products of Northern Syria 
from Jezira cotton to grains, pistachios, grapes, fruits and vegetables; 
and finally for all local products, among which textiles are increasing 
rapidly. All main roads are forced to go through Aleppo. Since con- 
struction of the harbor at Latakia, the commercial land routes passing 
through Aleppo are increasing at the expense of the Damascus- Beirut 
road. Lacking a widespread railroad network, transportation of all 
kinds of agricultural products stimulated in the last twelve years by the 
introduction of power-driven cultivators andall kinds of other machines, 
is carried to Aleppo by truck. It is easier in a vast area of about 900 
kms to send a truck to a farm to pick up a product and transport it 
directly to a seaport, thus avoiding the increase in handling charges 
which would be incurred by transporting from the farm to the railroad 
station. 


4. The People. There are presently around 319,000 Moslems, who are 
either of Arab ancestry or Turkish families who established themselves 
in the area. They are almost all sunnites (or 'orthodox') except for a few 
shiites of Persian origin and a few Alawites and Ismailis. At present 
Alep has 325 large and small mosques of which 290 are in the old city. 
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5. The 14,000 Jews in Aleppo are clustered in Bahsita section and at 
Djamilie. Their community supports a hospital, an orphanage and three 
schools. The great majority of Jews in Syria live in Aleppo. 


6. The descendants of the Christians who remained faithful after the 
Arab invasion, are the present day Christians. These include numerous 
sects,’ by far the largest being the 69,000 Orthodox Armenians out of a 
total of 113,000. 


7. The official population of Aleppo has doubled in the last thirty years, 

in 1930 - 218,289 and 1959 - 465,966. But this figure is an understatement 
since there are a great many people who live in Aleppo but are counted on 
the registers of the cities of their origin. After the general census this 
year, more accurate data will be available. 


8. Decline of Residential Homogeneity. In the past, the Moslems and 
Christians lived almost completely apart. The latter, in the Salibe 
quarter outside the city walls, lived in a section which shut itself off 
by closing its gates at night and in time of uprisings. The Jews always 
lived with the Moslems and were protected by the, either inside the old 
city in the 'Bahsita'' and 'Bendarat-el- Yahoud' quarters or in the modern 
neighborhoods of 'Djamilie', formerly inhabited by the upper-middle- 
class and by important magistrates. Here lived the rich Jews who left 
their own districts; they still live here alongside the rich Moslems. 

In the last 60 years, and above all since Syrian independence, Moslems 
and Christians lived unsegregated in certain new sections. 





9. The same trend has occurred among the nationalities. In the past 
there were quarters inhabited exclusively by Armenians and Syriacs, 
refugees from Turkey and Iraq who settled outside of the main city. 
Since independence, however, there has been a gradual movement both 
of Arabs and of Armenians and Syriacs into the newer sections of the 
town. One frequently sees a new mosque rising very near a new church, 
something quite new in Aleppo. Thus the national homogeneity has won 
out over religious and racial attachments. 


10. Another important phenomenon is the elimination of cliassification 
by social classes. The sections formerly inhabited exclusively by rich 
property owners and by the high magistrates in the time of the Ottomans 
have now opened to all categories of inhabitants; upper-middle class and 
petty bourgeois shopkeepers and people independent means, state employ- 
ees, executives, members of the professions, property owners and pros- 
perous landholders, etc. 


ll. In the 19th century and in the beginning of the 20th, the city developed 
farther toward the West. This can be attributed to the desirability of being 
open to the favorable cool winds in the summer. The desire of the well- 

to-do citizens of Aleppo for more modern dwellings led to the construction. 
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of the Azize and Jemilie sections of the city. In 1902, the Rayak-Alep 
line (Orient Express) was constructed and the location of the station con- 
tinues to attract construction in its immediate vicinity. During the 1914- 
18 war the role of Alep as a communications hub between Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor was of capital importance. The Turkish 
governor Djemal Pacha ordered public works for the improvement of the 
city, demolishing the old sections and bringing the waters of Ain Tell to 
the new neighborhoods. At the end of the First World War, the Sherifian 
troops, with the support of the Allies, entered Syria. The country was 
made a French mandate until its independence in 1945, 


12. From 1924 to 1937, considerable efforts were made to beautify the 
city; anew palace was built, drinking water was brought in, new streets 
were cut through the old city, new highways were built, new developments 
were equipped. Since 1930, the city has begun to spread in all directions; 
a few buildings have gone beyond the railroad line which until 1924 marked 
the western limit of the city. These are comfortable dwellings with gar- 
dens. From 1938-1948, the new constructions followed a general city plan 
controlled and regulated by a severly enforced building policy. But from 
1948 to 1958 anarchy was the rule in the development of the city. New 
neighborhoods were created, in violation of the law in the areas around 
the city, and without any overall plan. These developments lack all the 
necessary urban services. 

13. Recent Rapid Growth. It is the working class, the minor employees, 
the civil servants and the middle group of shopkeepers who live in the 

new sections which have sprung up around the city. These inhabitants 

who represent 90% of the total population are constantly increasing 

in number. 





14. According to revised official statistics complemented by direct obser- 
vation, the population of Aleppo will increase by 20,000 annually during 
the next 25 years: by 5,000 through the influx of migrants and by 15,000 
through natural growth. During the next 25 years, the population will 

thus increase by 500,000. 


15. Demolition of the Old Sections. To facilitiate the flow of traffic, 

a few new-roads have been built by clearing parts of the old city. The 
most important one links the Western entrance of the city to the East, 
parallelling the main former artery, the 'Rue-el-Khandak". Asa re- 
sult of this indispensible new thoroughfare, the unique atmosphere of 

the picturesque ''Farafra"' quarter, which included some very attractive 
and sumptuous Arab houses in Oriental style, was partially destroyed. 
Another clearing for a road, one which affected a good number of 
classified historical monuments and their exceedingly picturesque med- 
ieval surroundings, in the one which links the Mosque to the street leading 
to the tower of the Citadel. Onlyone quarter. a very unhealthy one, has 
been demolished for traffic and hygienic reasons. 
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16. Urban Traffic. About 2,000 trucks, 300 inter-urban buses with 1200 





entries and exits daily, food-stuff depots, and thousands of cars are con- 
centrated in one spot -- the triangle formed by the plazas Kattab Bab-Jnein- 
Bab-El-Faraj and the two sides of the principal thoroughfare entering the 
city (Aleppo-Latakia). Serious as the crisis in traffic and transportation 
described above may appear, the solution is extremely simple. It is the 
solution proposed by M. Gutton in his city plan, as follows: 


Commerical trucks and inter-city buses will move smoothly along a 
special road going completely around the city. Delivery trucks will 
find on this road all the storehouses and factories which will have been 
assigned to several zones surrounding the city. The trucks can enter 
the city on roads especially made for automobile traffic. There, in 
parking areas near the Khans, merchandise can be transferred to 
smaller vehicles better adapted to the narrow city streets which will 
be declared pedestrian thoroughfares since they lead to all Souks. 


Historical Monuments. The artistic treasures of Aleppo are innum- 
erable: mosques, the Citadel, the Khans, the Souks, private homes, the 
ancient gates, the fortified city walls, the madrassas and thousands of 
architectural details, and other things. But these treasures are like a 
beautiful veiled Oriental woman. One must lift the veil, by clearing the 
area around them, without destroying their mysterious charm. This is 
certainly a very tricky job, one which requires great tact and an under- 
standing of history. Nevertheless, certain clearings would be easily 
accomplished; one could demolish a few old shops built up against the 
Antioch Gate, for example, and thereby free this lovely XIIth century 
entry to the city. Similarly modest undertakings could facilitate access 
to a great number of monuments in the old city. 





18. The Municipality, wrongly, has never taken an interest in encourag- 
ing tourism, but Aleppo could offer great pleasure to the tourist if the 
agreement of the Office of Tourism and the Office of Ancient Monuments, 
would expropriate certain Arab houses in the Christian quarter of Salibe 
and adapt them for use as reception centers for tourists. 

19. In all matters of such rearrangements and adaptations in the historical 
artistic and esthetic domains of the city, the Municipality ought to colla- 
borate closely with the qualified technicians-of the Office of Ancient Monu- 
ments, if it wants to retain the city's picturesque medieval atmosphere, its 
local color and its artistic treasures. 


20. Proposals. In order not to repeat the unfortunate mistakes of the past, 
the municipality should immediately: 


a. create new zones for expansion and growth, 
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b. 


21. Before undertaking the first step, the city should take certain 
necessary steps: 


a. 

























Acquire property rights to these zones and redistribute the 
property to inhabitants. 


Bring up-to-date the basic maps of the city, including those 
buildings not now on it. 


Make a survey of all planted terrain: gardens, kitchen- 
gardens and fruit-gardens as well as orchards. 


Commission a master plan by competent technicians who can 
indicate where future expansion can take place. 


Divide the land acquired for future expansion into sections 
each of which would be built up after a certain period of time, 
five years for example, thus planning for the regular and sys- 
tematic development of the city. 


Develop a five-year plan for the first period which would detail 
the technical, economic, administrative and financial aspects 
of the operation. 


Establish a price for appropriation and purchase of land, be- 
ginning in the first period and following the laws in force as 

soon as the operation has been approved, in order to avoid possi- 
ble over-assessment of property and to stop speculation. 
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Abstracted from a paper from ''The 
New Metropolis in the Arab World" 

An International Seminar sponsored 

by The Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and the Egyptian Society of Engineers. 
Cairo, 17-22 December, 1960. 
Mimeographed. 7 pages. 


TOWN MARKETS OLD AND NEW: 





LESSONS OF THE OLD SOUKS OF DAMASCUS 





Halim H. Aref 


1, The old capitals of the Middle East as well as all its important 
cities have up to the present time a number of well preserved old souks 
and shopping centres which were constructed some hundreds of years 
ago. Some of them go back to the time of the city's founding or early 
growth. Yet they are still in good condition, very popular and attractive 
both to the ordinary shopper ad to the artist and connoisseur. These 
old souks form a welcome oasis of calm and refuge from the city's tur- 
moil and harassing traffic. The well-designed and nicely-proportioned 
buildings that house a lot of these old souks are a delight to the eye and 
are in harmony with their surroundings. 


2. Historical Development of the Souks. Histories of Damascus show that 
some of the important old souks have decayed with time and lost their im- 
portance, while others underwent disasters such as earthquakes and great 
fires, which demolished them completely. But most of them have with- 
stood the march of time and have adjusted themselves to the development 
of the city, undertaking some changes and modifications to fit the new pace 
of life. Yet they have managed to retain almost intact some of their ori- 
ginal character. 





3. An historical essay, written in 1478 A.D. by Ibn Abdel Hady, gives 
the number of souks of the city as 139. In reading through his list it is 
useful to note that those souks can be subdivided into the following groups 
according to the goods they deal with. This subdivision we can see is 
still valid today. 





a. Souks dealing with day to day goods, such as food stuff and groceries. 


b. Souks dealing with goods that are required and purchased only when 
in demand, such as furniture, dresses and leather products. 


c. Souks dealing with luxury items, suchas jewelry, gold articles 
and antiques. 


d. Souks where the craftsmen both do their work and sell their product. 
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4. Recent Zoning for Commercial Purposes. Until 1948 there were no build- 
ing codes or regulations in Damascus to govern the opening of shops and 
stores. The 1948 law defined the commercial and business zones in the city. 
As for all the new residential areas, it was forbidden to open any sort of 
shops, the land being limited to residential purposes. In 1949 a subdivision 
zoning act permitted the opening of a certain kind of shop at the ground-floor 
level of a certain new residential area. From July 1949 on it was left for 

the municipal council to permit the opening of new shops. 





5. From that date onwards the defining of commercial zones was done 
haphazardly according to day-to-day needs, without any comprehensive 
plan. Because of the lack of a master plan (which is under preparation 
now) a number of new residential sections were planned and developed void 
of any commercial uses. One can find no shops in quite large residential 
areas; consequently many garages and basements were transformed unlaw- 
fully into shops. 


6. The Old Souks Today. There are today more than thirty souks and 
Khans within the old city walls still in use and in good condition. Some of 
them still follow the old tradition of grouping the shops dealing in the 

same merchandise in one area. The layout plan also shows that these 
souks are interrelated. They are tied by pedestrian paths as well as served 
by vehicular traffic: some of these souks are reserved for pedestrian 
traffic. 





7. It is a fact that the old souks of the city are very much in demand by 
merchants and are sought by the shoppers in preference to many of the 
modern shopping centres. They are popular for these reasons. 


a. They are located in the heart of the city at the place where city 
dwellers go when they want to buy special or luxury goods, to 
search for a bargain or to obtain a wider choice than can be found 
in their neighbourhood shopping centres. 


b. Almost all the souks in the central area are at the focus of the 
city's circulation system, and so near one or more of its main 
streets. 


c. The souks were in general combined with communal buildings, 
such as the mosques, public baths, law courts, etc. 


d. Shops have been arranged for easy circulation. The pedestrian 
movement is completely separated from the vehicular movement 
as vehicles are only used during certain periods of the day, early 
in the morning or late in the evening. 


e. The souks are grouped according to trade or craft. Most of the 
shops are small and intimate. The shopper is always able to in- 
spect the goods in close detail and can bargain about the price and 
make a comparison between the goods displayed in the different 
shops within a limited area with little effort. 








f. 
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Another unity which is also important is the architectural unity 
of the plan, the form and the design of the souk as a whole. 


Weather-insulation is an advantage. The covered souk is well- 
shaded, and the shoppers can circulated in it away from the 
burning sun of summer and wind and rain in winter. 


A great proportion of these shops are in direct contact with, or 
in the vicinity of, stores and warehouses where the wholesale 
goods or the raw materials are stored within walking distances 
from each other and from the shops. Ina number of these souks 
we find the specialized craftsmen still working and they form 
centres for small workshops engaged in service industry, mostly 
of the unobjectionable type. Ina lot of cases we find that the souk 
has also accomodations for living quarters for the craftsmen or 
merchants, usually on the second floor. 


8. A Program to Preserve the Old Souks for Modern Purposes 











a. 


A section in the municipality should be formed with the duty of 
inspecting periodically the old souks and to make all the neces- 
sary repairs, in collaboration with the department of antiquities. 
A law must be passed to allow the Municipality to collect a por- 
tiom of the expenses from the shop owners. 


Elimination of parasite buildings or new additions to ancient con- 
structions especially if they are in discord, either in material, 
style, or design, with the old buildings. It is aleéo necessary to 
exclude all conflicting uses which are not in harmony with the 
activity of buying and selling in the souk. 


Free public conveniences must be provided in old souks. 


Projects of slum clearance and redevelopment must be designed so 
as not to disturb old souks and khans which are in good condition. 


Service roads must lead to the souks for the movement of goods, and 
access roads must be opened from the main streets of the city. 


Numerous pedestrian connections between the car parks, the service 
and access roads, and from one souk to another must be built. 


Parking areas must be provided near the souks. 


Rigorous traffic regulations must be maintained to keep the old souks 
for pedestrians only. 
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Abstracted from Document Dox-GHA 10 
(15-2-61) Prepared for the Ghana Estate 
Investment Co., Ltd. 


KWAME NKRUMAH COMMERCIAL AREA - ACCRA, GHANA 





Doxiadis Associates 


1. Problems. It can be observed from the table below that the population 
of Accra has increased at a very rapid pace in the last ten years. This is 
mainly due to the importance attached to the capital after the war and the 
accelerated expansion of its economic activity. In the coming years, 
population will probably not flow solely toward the capital, but also towards 
the rapidly expanding town of Tema. 


Population Growth (in thousands) 





Year 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 





Accra Municipality 388 463 575 712 880 1,090 
Accra-Tema Metropolitan 415 523 660 832 1,050 1,324 
Area 





2. The theoretical centre of development in Accra coincides with the 
existing administrative and commercial centre of the town. Around this 
centre are the residential areas including various other functions, such 
as hospitals, parks, school, and cemeteries. 


3. Administration occupies the sector to the east of the commercial cen- 
tre, in the vicinity of the athletic centre and the large green spaces. In- 
dustry occupies a rather limited area divided into three sectors, two to 
the west of the commercial centre and the port, and the third on the out- 
skirts of the city. The first two sectors are served by large warehouses 
and the railway. The University’;Campus covers a large expanse in the 
north of the town and the airport in the northeast. 


4. Since the commercial centre lies in the older part of the town, it faces 
all the problems encountered in similar centres of other towns, i.e., 
expensive land occupied by cheap buildings, traffic congestion, and ming- 
ling of different functions. It is tending to expand northwards along the 
main axis of the town, i.e. , the Kwame Nkrumah Avenue, at the expense 
of the already established residential area. 
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5. According to data obtained by the Government's Land Department, the 
assessed land values in the Accra area fluctuate between iG 300 and iG 
30,000 per acre. A detailed analysis of values by area is shown on page 
111. However, this data are only an assessed rating of land, as no deve- 
loped market for land sales exists in Accra. In a number of transactions, 
it was observed that the sales of freeholds frequently exceeded the assess- 
ed values, as in the case of a certain plot of 1/8 acre sold at £G 30,000, 
i.e. , £G 240,000 per acre. 


6. A careful study of the trends in land values reveals that the high valua- 
tion pattern follows the main road axes. The most highly valued land 
follows the main axis of the Kwame Nkrumah Avenue, to a lesser degree 
along the arteries branching from this avenue, and to an even less degree 
along the arteries running eastward towards the residential quarters of the 
town. 


7. The map on page 113 shows traffic volume on the main roads based on 
data collected in 1957 and published by the Ministry of Housing and Works. 
It is obvious that the greatest number of vehicles pass through the Kwame 
Nkrumah Avenue and that traffic flow suddenly falls to zero in a section 
coinciding with the existing commercial center. This is characteristic of 
the obstacles found in that part of the town. 


8. In regard to traffic circulation, the Master Plan aims at bringing the 
east part of the town in contact with the west, and reducing the traffic 
on Kwame Nkrumah Avenue. To this end it proposes a system of ring 
roads outside the centre, bésides widening existing roads and construc- 
tion new nes. 


9. A mixture of trades has developed around Kwame Nkrumah Avenue, which 
is the main commercial artery of the city. The present trade complex falls 
into the following categories: 


a. Government services - pulice stations, railway stations, etc., 

b. Banks and officer, 

c. Shops, 

d. Auto-shops - gas stations, auto-part stores, repair shops, showrooms 
e. Light industry, 

f. Residences. 


Apart from three cinemas, which are close to the area under study, there 
are no places of entertainment. 


10. The most recent destructive earthquake was on June 22, 1939, and the 
study area lies within the zone greatly damaged at that time. It thus appears 
that the area should be treated as liable to earthquakes and all buildings 
should be designed and constructed to be earthquake resistant. 


ll. There are three new multi-storey buildings erected for the I. D.C., the 
Cooperative Bank, and the G.C.M.B., west of Kwame Nkrumah Avenue. 
These are the only large buildings inthe area. An important element is the 
railway station, which occupies an old single-stored building. 
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VOLUME OF TRAFFIC IN ACCRA 
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12. The rest of the commercial centre consists of old, one- or two-storey 
buildings whose ground-floors are occupied by shops, and whose upper 
floors are used as offices, stores or dwellings. The shops face the 
streets. The interior of the building blocks is allotted to warehouses, 
small handicraft industries, dwellings, and small shops for low incomes. 
The usual dimensions of the latter shops are about 6x 10 ft. The basic 
types of shops for middle incomes are somewhat larger than the above, 
with a facade of approximately 15-20 feet, and sides between 20-30 feet 
long. 


13. The survival of these enterprises is greatly endangered by the ped- 
lars who sell their wares on the pavement outside the shops. This has 
forced some shop-keepers to move outside too, onto the pavement or into 
the arcades covering some of the streets. In this way the mingling of 
pedlars, people and cars in the narrow streets greatly reduces the capa- 
city of the whole commercial area. 


14. The upper stories of the shops, used as offices, are mostly un- 
suitable for the purpose, since they were originally designed as resi- 
dences. The three new buildings are satisfactory for their purpose, 
but are too few in number of impose their character on the entire com- 
merical centre. 


15. The new Kwame Nkrumah commercial area belongs to the Govern- 
ment which has leased some of the plots to various firms. Some of these 
firms have already built their offices or other buildings on this land, but 

a good number of plots are still vacant. The buildings and other kinds of 
installations constructed within the area will be incorporated into our plans. 
These plots which have been leased, but not built on, will also be taken into 
account; however, in case it is impossible to integrate them in the final 
plan to be proposed, it is suggested that they be moved to another location. 


16. Without going into a detailed traffic analysis, it can be said that the 
flow of cars and pedestrians between the outskirts and the centre of Accra, 
the narrow streets on either side of Kwame Nkrumah Avenue, the lack of 
packing facilities, and the sale of goods by pedlars, all give rise to very 
serious traffic problems. 


17, For the area under study, the Master Plan of Accra suggests a grid 
system of roads which will improve the situation. It also points out the 
need for a secondary road West of Kwame Nkrumah Avenue, and proposes 
an extension of Cromer Road between Hanson Road and Kwame Nkrumah 
Avenue. The Master Plan also proposes a new road South of Brewery Road, 
which should originate at the same point and connect the central by-pass 
with Weija Road by traversing the industrial area. (See page 115) 


18. The physical location of the study area on Kwame Nkrumah Avenue poses 
an urgent problem. The following are the needs which must be met: 
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THE MASTER PLAN OF ACCRA 
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THE FINAL PHASE OF THE STUDY AREA 
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a. To promote the physical development of the centre so that it can 
expand in a properly controlled manner. 


b. To assist the existing commercial centre to renovate itself and 
acquire the facilities it now lacks. 


c. To control the local fluctuations in land value, which will be caused 
by the expansion of the centre along the high-value axis of the town, 
i.e., Kwame Nkrumah Avenue. 


d. To provide a lead in improving existing conditions, without dis- 
rupting the financial equilibrium prevailing in the commercial 
centre. 


19. Each of the above items is a problem in itself that has to be solved 
within the overall synthesis of the centre. This forces us to make special 
research to reveal the most sound solution. This research concerns the 
traffic problems of the existing centre, the basic road axes needing a pro- 
per analysis, the magnitude of functions in the centre, the aesthetic prin- 
ciples on which the plan has to depend, and various other factors. 

20. According to the results of the survey carried out in 1957, and pub- 
lished in the report, "Accra, a plan for the town", issued by the Ministry of 
Housing, the floor space of shops and offices in Accra came to 2,029,500 sq. 
ft. and 1,311,000 sq. ft. respectively. Taking standard average floor area 
for shops and offices*, it is estimated that, in 1957, the total floor spaced 
represented about 4,500 shops and 5,500 offices in Accra. However, it is 
problematic whether these offices satisfied the trading needs of the town. 
The demand for modern accommodation in the commercial centre of Accra 
continues to be the main problem of the central area. Every new office 
block erected is rented even before completion, and rentals in the centre 
are still very high. 

21. The Kwame Nkruman commercial area possess all the prerequisites 
required for its development, namely: 


a. It lies on the axis along which the existing commercial centre will 
expand. Studies of various towns prove that existing commercial 
centre never move away from their original location -- they only 
expand in the general direction of the town's growth. 


b. It is accessible from all residential areas through the basic road 
arteries of Accra. While greatly facilitating access these roads 
also necessitate a solution of the traffic problems in the area, 
which has already been mentioned. 


c. Since it occupies land of the highest commercial value, the area 
is suitable only for the erection of large building blocks, whose 
construction contributes to the accomplishment of one of the main 
aims in the development of the town, i.e., the achievement of 
a high exploitation coefficient. 





* We must note here that the standard unit for the shop and office is 
only a theoretical size which has no relation whatsoever to the actual 
size of the units. It gives, however, the level of need. ° 
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22. The commerical centre of Accra should be viewed as part of the devel- 
opment of a large centre for an expanding town. Such a concept of policy 
would help to bring the existing centre up-to-date, place the problem posed 
by the study area in its proper perspective, and create the appropriate 
conditions of land value, traffic, etc., for the organized expansion of the 
town beyond its present boundaries. 


23. Policies, The study area is too extensive to include only one kind of 
function, as this would lead to increased supply of that particular kind. 
Also, the lack of other functions would have a negative effect on the area 
and result in the disruption of organized development under the pressure 

of needs for which no provision had been made. Each function should there- 
fore be scaled in such a manner as to serve the greatest possible number of 
people. It is necessary to subdivide commerce, which is the basic function 
of the centre, so that it can attract all income groups, thereby allowing the 
centre to obtain the number of customers required to render it an actively 
living organism. 


24. In view of existing conditions and needs, the centre should include the 
following functions: 


a. Commerce 

b. Administration 
c. Communications 
d. Recreation 


25. The railway station of Accra lies within the Kwame Nkrumah commer- 
cial area. A large station for goods and passengers needs a lot of space 

for manoeuvring trains, for warehouses, cold storage rooms, engine room, 
loading and unloading, etc. , for which the space remaining free after the 
building of the new comme rcial area will be wholly inadequate. Another 
disadvantage is that the land on which the station now stands is too expen- 
sive in relation to the purpose it serves. Those factors, plus the fact that 
the station is housed in an old, unsuitable building, support the belief that the 
goods station should be moved to another location away from the center. As 
relocation of the passenger station would hinder the movement of passengers 
and burden them with additional fares to reach the town centre this part of 
the station should be retained. 


26. The extra cost of transporting goods from the new goods station to the 
centre, would be fully covered by the following: 


‘a. Ample facilities for loading and unloading. 
b. Construction of large warehouses on cheap land. 
Avoidance of delay through traffic congestion. 


d. Easy transportation of goods from the station to the various parts 
of the town. 


e. Capacity of the new station to serve an area larger than the town 
itself. 
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27. It thus appears that it is necessary to construct two separate railway 
stations. It is assumed that the passenger station will remain in the cen- 
tral area of the town. Such a station does not need too much space for 
manoeuvring, nor for warehousing, etc. It can thus be erected ona rela- 
tively small piece of land, in which case high value of land will have no 
serious financial effect. It will also be possible to construct a multi- 
storey station building for offices or other uses. We therefore assume 
that it will be constructed in the western part of the study area and will 
benefit the whole commercial center owing to the necessary alteration to 
be made in the relevant installations, i.e., layout of lines, auxiliary in- 
stallations, etc. 


28. A basic criterion in locating the various functions is the land value. 
The present value of land is primarily affected by two distinct factors: 


a. Kwame Nkrumah Avenue 
b. The Railway Station 


In addition to these two factors, which contribute to the rise of land values 
in their vicinity, there are the roads in the surrounding area. The pheno- 
mena is illustrated by the sketches opposite, which show - in plan - the 
probable areas of equal value. The areas are shown in descending order, 
beginning with the highest along the main roads, and on to the lowest pre- 
vailing in the western part of the area. The two sketches of sections of 
the area show the changes of value at various locations within the study 
area. 


29. The assumptions made regarding the distribution of land values guide 
the location of the various functions of the new center. Thus land of the 
highest value should be occupied by offices and commercial establishments, 
i.e., the profitable functions. Land of relatively high value should be 
allotted to the Town Hall and shops for middle income customers. The 
area of middle value should be occupied by the recreation zone. The area 
of low value should be used for the Mammy Market and gardens. 


30. It is suggested that the railway station should be erected opposite the 
northwest corner of the site. North of the study area is a convenient site 
for a wholesale market, particularly since it will be well served by the 
new road proposed. 


31. Owing to the important role it is destined to play in the life of the city, 
the Kwame Nkrumah commercial area should not be divided into small plots, 
as this would result in short facade lengths and a proportionate waste of val- 
uable acreage. The whole area should comprise large plots allotted to 
groups of private investors for the erection of large buildings exposing a 
single facade of a uniform height. 


32. Plan. Facility of approach to the various buildings by car is an essen- 





tial requirement in the proper functioning of a town centre. A system of one- 
way roads leading to the car parks and the buildings has therefore been 
applied in the study area. 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF LAND VALUES 
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33. The second basic concern of this study has been to provide free and 
easy pedestrian circulation. Our plan includes a network of pedestrian 
roads which do not cross the traffic routes. This is made possible by the 

‘ creation of a main pedestrian spine, to which all the other pedestrian roads 
and squares connect. This main spine coincides with the basic circulation 
axis for motor vehicles, but is elevated above it. 


34. Vertical separation of pedestrian from vehicular traffis is a method 
which has already been applied with success. It affords the study area 
the following advantages: 


a. Independent circulation of pedestrians and traffic within a limited 
area. 


b. The possibility of having all storage space at grade, thus facilitating 
rapid and inexpensive loading, unloading and storage of goods. 


c. The construction of shops on the first floor of the buildings, but 
directly facing upon a pedestrian road, with the resultant increase 
of their trade. 


d. Unhindered movement of cars, with the resultant increase in capa- 
city of the vehicular roads. 


35. According to the principles set forth, we have prepared the plans and 
the drawing shown on the cover with the final layout of the buildings. This 
stage of the work is, of course, concerned with the study of building masses 
and not the preparation of detailed architectural plans. The heights used 
are in proportion to the proposed use of the buildings, and the degree of use- 
fulness it is attempted to achieve. A description of this follows: 


36. Along Kwame Nkrumah Avenue there will be 8-storey buildings with 
warehouses and parking space on the ground-floor. Shops will occupy the 
first floor at the level of the pedestrian road. The other storeys will be 
for offices. The main wings of the buildings are orientated along their 
E-W axes so as to conform to the local conditions of insolation and venti- 
lation. Elements at right-angles to the main wings can be communication 
corridors or include a system of vertical communication or spaces of se- 
condary importance. 


37. Second class shops are located inthe northern section of the site, bor- 
dering patios. At the end of these shops, a department siore is provided 

at the level of the pedestrian way, with storehouses on its ground floor, and 
three storeys above. 


38. The plot for the town hall includes several office wings, and the main 
wing containing ten storeys. There is also a large hall for ceremonies. 
The recreation area is located between the town hall and the category ''B" 
shops. It includes a hotel, indoor and open-air cinemas, clubs, coffee- 
houses and restaurants. 
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39. The area allocated to the pedlars will have arcades and a series of 
small shops. This area is considered suitable for them since it adjoins 
the railway station and is isolated from the town hall by the municipal 
or public gardens. 


40. The site covers 2, 118,584 sq. ft. or 48.63 acres and uses are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


a. Net usuable land -- 1, 103,526 sq. ft. (52%) 
b. Overhead pedestrian road and central square -- 205,074 sq. ft. (9. 6%) 


c. Public parking lots, excluding the parking under the central square -- 
181,412 sq. ft. (9. 2%) 


d. Public gardens -- 111,576 sq. ft. (5.2%) 

e. Pedestrian roads at grade and squares -- 430, 164 sq. ft. (20. 3%) 
f. Vehicle roads, excluding the covered ones -- 69,552 sq. ft. (3. 2%) 
g. Small gardens -- 10, 944 sq. ft. (0.5%) 


41. Of the total area of plots, i.e., 1, 103,526 sq. ft., the proposed solu- 
tion includes: 


a. Built-up area includimg arcades -- 596, 764 sq. ft. (54% of plots, 
28. 1% of total) 


b. Private parking lots -- 263,556 sq. ft. (23.8% of plots, 1-.4% of total) 


c. The remaining 22.2% of the plots is occupied by patios, aulas, inter- 
nal gardens, internal pedestrian roads and vehicular roads. The 
above two percentages of parking and patios can be altered accord- 
ing to the needs arising. 


42. The total floor area, derived from the plans of the buildings and the 
number of storeys, is 2,212,876 sq. ft. This figure is broken down into 
1,941,926 sq. ft. or 87.7% for commercial accommodation, 183,976 sq. 
ft. or 8.3% for warehouses, and 86,976 sq. ft. or 4% for covered walk- 
ways and arcades. 
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Abstracted from "Urban and Rural 


Planning Thought" Vol. III No. 3 
July 1960. Pages 110-136. 


INDIAN CITY PATTERNS 





T. J. Manickam 


1. From the studies conducted in the School of Town and Country Planning 
some details of Indian cities have been extracted by Professor T. J. Mani- 
ckam. EKISTICS presents a brief summary from this report. In addition 

to the 7 cities recorded here; 5 more are discussed inthe report. (Ahme- 
dabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Dibrugarh, and Tinsukia). 


2. Population Growth of Selected Cities. 





Population Population Percent Study 

in 1951 in Study Year Increase Year 

Madras 1,416,056 1,700, 000 20 1958 
Hyderabad 1,085, 722 1, 350, 000 20 1959 
Bangalore 788, 333 900, 000 41 1959 
Srinagar 230, 186 300, 000 30 1958 
Tiruchirapally 218,921 280, 000 27 1959 
Coimbatore 197, 755 275,000 38 1959 
Bhadravati 42,451 63,000 48 1959 


Of the twelve towns included in the report, those with over 600, 000 population 
in 1951, hada slower growth with an annual average increase in population 
varying from 2. 5-3.5% (with the exception of Bangalore with 5%). The med- 
ium sized towns of about 300,000 have had an annual increase.of 3. 5-4. 5% in 
the past 7-8 years. The annual increase in smaller towns is appreciably 
larger in the examples: 6% in Bhadravati, 10% in Dibrugarh, and 18% in 
Gauhati. 


3. Land Use. The residential area varies from 39-59% of the developed 
area, except in Srinagar and Dibrugarh where the residential area occupies 
two-thirds of the developed area inthe city. Srinagar is a residential town 
with cottage industries and caters to tourists. The percentage of land use for 
commerical purposes increases with the decrease in population. This may be 
due to the fact that the smaller towns serve as market centres of districts; 
whereas the commercial areas of larger towns are less influenced by the 
needs of the surrounding villages. , 
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Abstracted from ''Journal of the 


Town Planning Institute "' Vol. xlvii 
No. 5, May 1961. Pages 128-134. 


THE IMPACT OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT ON THE USE OF 





LAND AND OTHER RESOURCES 





P. A. Stone 


1. EKISTICS is not presenting the major ideas of P. A. Stone which in- 
volve the economics of various kinds of land use developments, but some 
of his data which can serve as comparative material with the following 
statement of land uses in selected Indian cities. The comparison of the 
two tables point out the magnitude of the problem facing India - where the 
studies have much less sophistication than those in Great Britain. 


2. Introduction. The increasing use of land for urban development is one 
of the major social forces of our times. Its effect on land prices and 
land use is the subject of wide-ranging controversy in which economic 
arguments, often based on slender factual evidence, have been used to 
justify one course of action or the other. 





3. Town Land Use. An analysis of the statistics of land use for the local 
authority areas of England and Wales indicates that the land required for 
every 10,000 persons amounts to about 285 acres for broadly residential 
purposes, 125 acres for open space, 50 acres for industry, 40 acres for 
education and somethings of the order of 150 acres for other urban uses. 
Less land per persons will be required in County Boroughs and Metropoli- 
tan areas than in other town map areas. This may be largely a reflection 
of the lower densities already existing in the smaller towns and the absence 
of suitable land for future development within the administrative boundaries 
of the County Boroughs and Metropolitan areas. 





4. An analysis of the land uses statistics of a small sample of local authority 
areas provided rather more detailed results and are tabulated in the first 
four categories of the table. The last line which presents the probable use 

of land in a hypothetical new town of 80,000 persons reflects the slightly 
tighter use of land now compared with the time the town maps were pre- 
pared. Nevertheless the figures of the two correspond reasonably closely. 
Three-quarters of the land is used for houses and gardens, open spaces, 
roads and public car parks. 
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Abstracted from Tropical 
Building Studies No. 1. 

55 pages. 1960. London. 
Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. (10s. ) 


DENSITIES IN HOUSING AREAS 





P.H.M. Stevens 


1. The purpose of this paper published by the United Kingdom's Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research is towards a better understanding 
of the significance of density in the physical development of a community and 
to suggest.an approach that will assist determination of unique standards 
appropriate to local circumstances. It does not recommend standards. A 
series of tables were devised to provide a tool to aid decision making on 
local density policies. 


2. Value of Density Indices in Planning. While density indices give a 
measure of the intensity at which people live, they cannot provide by them- 
selves any comparative basis for the assessment of living standards. But 
they establish a distinct relationship between people and the amount of land 
needed to attain certain standards of living in the context of a particular and 
unique set of local circumstances. In this sense, they provide a key planning 
tool -- the coefficient of residential land use. 





3. Density Criteria. In order to determine the most appropriate housing 
density for a particular area, it is necessary to examine, assess and re- 
concile a wide range of different local factors. These are considered under 
four main headings: 





(a) health factors; 
(b) social factors; 
(c) technical factors; 
(d) economic factors. 


4. Table I summarizes in the form of a check list the various criteria. It 
also shows the contrasting effects that reducing or increasing housing area 


density may have in relation to the various factors which may be involved. 


5. Density Terminology. 





a. House - A building designed or occupied as the living quarters of one 
or more families or households. It may or may not be equipped with 
facilities for cooking, bathing, toilet, storage, heating or cooling, or 
garaging motor cars. For the purposes of this definition, a house in- 
cludes all ancillary buildings which provide separate facilities for its 
occupants. 
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b. 


House plot - A house, or group of houses, together with any pri- 
vate curtilage relating thereto. 


Housing area - the area of land actually developed or to be devel- 
oped for houses and including: 


(1) all house plots: 

(2) all communal open space, i.e., amy small public or private 
open spaces included in the layout intended solely for the en- 
joyment and use of nearby households and not for the purpose 
of the neighbourhood as a whole; 

(3) half the width of any street in which land mentioned in (1) or 
(2) abuts, except that where a curtilage abuts on a principal 
traffic road only 20 ft of the width of that road is included. 


Housing area density - the total number of persons to be accomo- 
dated in the housing area divided by the housing area in acres. It 
is expressed as persons per acre. 


Floor space - The total floor area of a house measured inside the 
main external and party walls, including the thicknesses of internal 
partitions. It includes all rooms, covered balconies and verandas, 
service space and circulation space. It excludes all external and 
common stairs, lift-shafts, landings, corridors, etc. 


Floor space rate - The ratio of floor space to the number of in- 
habitants in a house or group of houses. It is expressed as square 
feet of floor space per person. 


Housing area ratio - the total floor spa¢ée within the housing area 
divided by the housing area in square feet. It is expressed to two 
places of decimals. 


Plot coverage -- The proportion of the house plot covered by the 
total ground area of the house or houses sited thereon. For the pur- 
poses of this definition, the ground area is the total area of ground 
covered by a house, measured to the outside face of external walls, 
but not including uncovered verandas, porches, terrances or steps. 


Total living space -- Within a house plot or group of house plots 
comprises the total uncovered area of such plot or plots together with 
the total floor space on all floors contained therein. 


Total living space rate - The ratio of total living space to the number 
of inhabitants in a house or group of houses. It is expressed as 
square feet of total living space per person. 


Access index - The percentage of the housing area used for roads, 
footpaths, or other means of public access not forming part of a house 
plot. 
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TROPICAL BUILDING STUDIES No. I 


TABLE 1 


Factors Influencing Housing Area Density 





Factor 


Effect of reducing density 


Effect of increasing density 





HEALTH 
WATER Supply 


1. Community source 


(a) Natural—springs, wells, rivers, | 


etc. 
(b) Piped water to stand-pipes, sale 
kiosks, etc. 


2. Individual source 
(a) Natural—wells, boreholes, etc. 
(b) Piped water to individual plots 


Greater carrying distance 


Increased cost of reticulation and—if convenient 


| carrying distances are to be maintained—pro- 


SANITATION AND WASTE DISPOSAL 


1. Individual sanitation systems 
Disposing effluent into ground—pit 
and bored-hole latrines ; aqua privies 
and septic tanks 


2. Community sanitation systems 


(a) Bucket system 


(b) Water-borne system 
3. Waste disposal 


LIGHT, SUNSHINE, AIR AND 
QUIET 
1. Daylight 


2. Sunshine 


3. Air 


4. Quiet 


vision of water points 


Greater protection from pollution 


Increased cost of reticulation; greater capacity 
of the ground to absorb wa: te water 


Depending on subsoil conditions, greater capa- 
city of the ground to absorb effluent; less risk 
of nuisance from ill-kept units; less risk of 
pollution to natural water swurces 


More costly to run but less risk of nuisance and 
danger to health 


| Increased costs 


eee 


Disposal of waste on plots is possible at very 
low densities; public collection becomes neces- 
sary as densities increase but lower densities 
mean higher operating costs 


Less risk of sky obstruction by nearby build- 
ings; important in higher latitudes and where 
sky mostly overcast 


Less liability to shading by nearby buildings; 
important in higher latitudes where summer is 
short and sunshine welcome 

Enables breeze to circulate more freely; bene- 
ficial in warm and particularly humid climates 
where the air is often still 

Less risk of discomfort from noise; but reduc- 
tion in density effected by decrease in height 
of building alone may have little effect on exter- 
nal noise levels at lower storeys 


Danger of source drying up and pollution 


Lower costs; the more readily available, the 
greater the consumption 


Greater risk of pollution 

Lower cost of reticulation; increased risk of 
saturation of the ground by waste water; dis- 
posal system may be needed unless consump- 
tion controlled, e.g. by metering 


Increased risk of saturation of the ground and 
pollution of natural water sources ; and danger 
from damage to building foundations ; greater 
care necessary to maintain units, but easier to 
inspect 


Cheaper to run but greater risk of nuisance 
and danger to health; not suitable for high 
buildings 

Lower costs 

Lower cost of operating public collection; at 
very high densities, disposal in high buildings, 
and general congestion, makes collection more 
costly 


Greater risk of sky obstruction by nearby 
buildings; but use of high buildings and low 
plot coverage, mixed development (i.e. build- 
ings of different heights), and especially open 
plan arrangements, may considerably reduce 
this risk; less important in lower latitudes 
where skies are bright and protection from 
glare welcome 

Increased possibility of shading by nearby 
buildings ; important in lower latitudes where 
shelter from the sun is desirable 
Neighbouring buildings may help to give pro- 
tection against wind; beneficial im climates 
where cold or very hot winds prevail 
Increased risk of discomfort from noise; 
particularly in warm, humid climates where 
buildings usually open to catch breeze; but 
increase in height of buildings may give relief 
from external street level noises to upper 
storeys 





LIVING SPACE WITHIN 
DWELLINGS 

Depends largely on the means of the 
household but also on social habits and 
personal preferences, and on climate 
and shortage of accommodation 


Tends to increase as, all other things being 
equal, it is cheaper to provide 





Tends to decrease as, especially in high build- 
ings, it is more costly to provide 
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DENSITIES IN HOUSING AREAS 


TABLE 1—continued 





Factor 


Effect of reducing density 


Effect of increasing density 





SOCIAL 
Parivats Oren SPAct 


Depends on availability and cost of 
land; habits and preferences of the 
occupants ; also on climate, soil, etc 


1. Space for food growing 


2. Space for recreation, garden and out- 
door luing 


3. Space for laundry, storage and other 
domestic activities 


Paivacy 

Importance largely derives from reli- 
gious, social and cultural traditions. 
Design and construction of buildings, 
and the layout and planting of their sur- 
a may influence degree of 


1. =: Gaetan 


2. Overhearing and unwanted noise 


PROTECTION 

Close communion with neighbours; 
street light'ng, police services ; and casy 
access 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Local shopping centres; markets; 
schools; public open space ; etc. 


Beneficial at lower densities where climate and 
soil favourable and traditions favour food- 
growing ; may permit market-gardening as sub- 
‘diary j 

Permits sleeping out and outdoor living 
generally in warm climates; and consequently 
lower indoor space standards; beneficial for 
gardening except where climate and soil con- 
ditions are difficult; limit reached when space 
becomes too large to be well kept, or is used 
for non-domestic purposes or illegal building 
Permits outdoor space for laundry and clothes 
drying; for storage of dustbins and other 
domestic appurtenances 


Beneficial; especially important in warm cli- 
mates where curtaining intolerable at night 


Beneficial; especially in warm humid climates 
and at night in hot dry climates, where open- 
ness required 


More difficult and costly to provide 


At very low densities, difficult to provide econo- 
mically without causing people to travel incon- 
venient distances 


Less easy to provide, except perhaps in allot- 
ments; for the less well-off, the need to buy 
cheap food calls for adequate neighbourhood 
markets as an alternative 

Less easy to provide; may be necessary to 
provide more costly space indoors on roof or 
balconies; and more public open space as 
compensation 


Less easy to provide except by costly space 
indoors ; or by providing communal laundries, 
drying areas, stores for prams, cycles, etc.; 
where families own cars, there is tendency to 
keep them on the public way 


Disadvantageous in warm climates where 
people may live and sleep outdoors; court- 
yards and screened roof-tops better than high 
buildings with open space between 


Disadvantageous; for full privacy in warm 
climate, air-conditioning may be needed at 
high densities 


Cheaper to provide and more effective ; but at 
very high densities, ability to be lost in a 
crowd may make protection more difficult and 
costly 


Easier to provide more conveniently and 
cheaper, except at very high densities when it 
may be costly and difficult to provide adequate 
space 





TECHNICAL 
Firs Risk 


Depends largely on the nature of the 
building materials, cooking and heating 
practices, and closeness of buildings 


SuHoatTacs or Buitpinec Lanp 





Permits separation of buildings and thus less 
risk of spread of fire; but in certain cases, e.g. 
where there is risk of bush fires, very low den- 
sities may increase fire hazard and difficulty of 
control; also permits detached kitchens and 
thus reduces risk of fire spread from a principal 
source; fire-fighting services, including fire 
hydrants, more cost to provide 

Greater use of land fir housing purposes at the 
expense of other néeds and users; scarcity 
reflected in higher costs 





Calls for higher standard of structural fire 
resistance, probably adding to building cost; 
fire-fighting services cheaper to provide; but 
high buildings may require more costly 
equipment 


Frees more land for other uses; lower land 
costs; but if this results in high residential 
building there may not be any overall saving 
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TABLE 1—continued 
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Factor 


Effect of reducing density 


Effect of increasing density 





ACCESS 


GrounpD CONDITIONS 

Subsoil conditions technically difficult 
for construction,’.¢.g. rock outcrop, 
black cotton soil, etc. 


Tendency to wasteful use of land for vehicle 
roads and pedestrian access; costly to develop 
and maintain and demanding reduced access 
standards, e.g. unmetalled roads, narrow road 
widths and greater use of footpath access; but 
may encourage more efficient layouts and con- 
sequent economy 


Special foundation, structural and drainage 


lightweight structures may be advantageous 


Less costly to provide and maintain adequate 
roads and footpaths; use of multi-storey 
buildings results in savings in cost of external 
access, but entails additional building cost in 
— circylation, ¢.g. staircases 


Special foundations to buildings—particularly 
where multi-storey buildings are used—and 
drainage more economical to provide 





ECONOMIC 
Lanp Cost 


Related to physical shortage of land or 
to special suitability for other purposes 


DISTANCE FROM HOME TO Work 
AND TRANSPORTATION CosTs 
The siting of homes conveniently in 
relation to work places may be a factor 
of great importance in the economic life 

of households 


AVAILABILITY AND Cost OF 


Essential SERVICES 


E.g. water, sewerage, drainage, lighting, 
power, roads and footpaths, public 
transport, etc. Detailed aspects are dis- 
cussed separately under water supply; 
sanitation and waste disposal; access; 
ground conditions, etc. 

AVAILABILITY AND COST OF 


BUILDING SKILLS, MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 





Increased costs tend to force housing develop- 
ment further out to less convenient but cheaper 
land 


Results in increased distances to work ; making 
journeys more tiring and costly; public trans- 
port is dearer to run and service less frequent 


As densities decrease, the cost of services 
generally tends to rise; but at certain levels and 
ding on local conditions, it may be pos- 
sible to modify the whole or part of the system 
and thus effect counterbalancing economies 


May permit less complicated building tech- 
niques; and, where it results from increase in 
space between buildings, less durable or fire- 
resistant materials; may reduce first cost and 
permit exploitation of traditional local building 
techniques; or use of self-help building 





Lower costs 


Results in shorter distances to work, making 
journeys easier and cheaper; unless develop- 
ment is well planned, very high densities may 
produce congestion and make public transport 
more difficult to operate efficiently and 
cheaply, and travel by cycle or car difficult 


As densities increase the cost of services 
generally tends to fall; but at certain levels, 
e.g. in high buildings, higher standards are 
needed, which may be more costly 


As densities increase, building techniques 
tend to become more complicated and costly, 
involving more durable and fire-resistant 
materials; up to a certain level, increases in 
density may resulin savings in first cost due 
to economies in land use, services, space 
standards, and the adoption of multiple house 
types; however, a point is reached when 
higher densities involve even more complex 
and specialized building skills, design tech- 
niques and works organization, with con- 
sequent increase in first cost; at this level, 
greater rationalization of building processes, 
especially on large projects, may bring reduc- 


tions in cost 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Variation in Density Factors. 
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DENSITIES IN HOUSING AREAS 
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l. Open space index - The percentage of the housing area used for 
small communal open spaces intended solely for the enjoyment 
and use of nearby households and not for the purposes of the 
community as a whole. 


m. Communal services index - The total percentage of the housing 
area used for access and open space. 


6. The Effects of Variations in DensityFactors. The following four varia- 
bles combine to determine housing density and plot sizes: 





a. total living space rate; 

b. floor space rate; 

c. communal services index; 
d. number of floors. 


7. The broad effects are shown in Figure | for three different floor space 
rates. For the sake of clarity, the data plotted in the graphs in limited to 
that in respect of a communal service index of 10%. Similar graphs can be 
constructed from any values of the communal services index. Each will 
show: 


a. Fundamentally, substantial increases in density can only result 
from, or be contingent upon, decrease in the total living space rate. 


b. Variation in the communal services index can have a substantial 
effect on densities, particularly where total living space rates and 
floor space rates are low, and the number of floors increase. 


c. Little advantage is gained from an increase in the number of floors 
when total living space rates are high, but the effect of an increase 
in building height becomes more marked as total living space rates 
and floor space rates decrease. 











Sin 
Hoi 








Germany: Mariendorf, Berlin. Single-storey, detached houses. 
Housing area ratio 0:21. 





Singapore: Singapore Improvement Trust flats, Tiong Bahru Road. Four-storey flats. 
Housing area ratio 0-61. 
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Floor | Housing 
space area 
rate density 
20 457 
40 229 
60 1§2 
80 114 
120 76 
160 57 
200 46 
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Floor | Housing 
space area 
rate density 
20 1329 
40 664 
60 443 
80 332 
120 221 
160 166 
200 133 
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Abstracted from ''Habitat'', November - 


December 1960. Volume III, Number 
Pages 7-10. 


A DECADE OF HOUSING RESEARCH 





Robert F. Legget 


l. Robert F. Legget is the founder and Director of Canada's division of 
Building Research of the National Research Council. He defines what he 
means to accomplish through housing research and then illustrates with 
examples of types of projects carried out since the inception of the Divi- 
sion of Building Research in 1947. 


2. Housing research is a term of some magic. To the individual house- 
holder it suggest some mysterious means whereby the detailed technical 
problems in his own home could be immediately solved, if only he had 
access to the results of research. Ina broader sphere, it connotes to 
many a simple approach to the general problem of reducing the cost of 
houses. Unfortunately, and even inthe rather restricted sense of tech- 
nical housing research, these meanings are completely erroneous. Re- 
search is always a long-term process necessitating intensive and careful 
study of problems, the assessment of existing knowledge, and much lab- 
orious work in the search for new knowledge, with startling results only 
rarely obtained. Housing research therefore involves careful analysis of 
the components of a normalhouse, laboratory investigations of the tech- 
nical problems presented by suggested improvements in the design and 
operation of houses, study of problems and the performance of actual 
houses in the field, and a constant search for new ideas, new methods, 
and even new ways of house building. House research along these lines 
is being actively pursued in Canada. 


3. The first laboratory of the Division was for the study of cold weather 
problems and was at Saskatoon, in the Prairie Regional Laboratory 

building of the Council; this was opened in 1949. The main buildings of 

the Division in Ottawa was opened in 1953. The Building Research Centre 
was completed in 1958 when the special Fire Research Building was opened. 


4. The more popular view is, however,that housing research should be 
done with actual houses. It had been arranged, even before the Division 
was actually started, for two experimental houses to be built. These were 
conventional in general design but incorporated a number of building mater- 
ials then new. Although some useful information was obtained from these 
buildings, their chief value was in demonstrating clearly that the use of a 
limited number of occupied houses is not the way in which housing research 
should be conducted. Living habits of families vary to such a great degree 
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that, in some investigations, they proved to have more effect than the var- 
iability of the factors being studied. Accordingly, and in order to have a 
more flexible unit for outside studies, the Division embarked on a program 
of utilizing small test huts both at Saskatoon and at Ottawa. These huts 
measure 4 ft by 4 ft. in plan and 8 ft. high, with no openings except in their 
floor, which are built over access tunnels through which connections for ne- 
cessary instrumentation can be arranged. Much useful information, espec- 
ially with regard to the performance of different types of walls, both of frame 
design and of masonry, has been obtained. The use of such test huts will 
probably long be continued. 


5. Appreciating fully the value to be obtained from the study of the actual 
performance houses, the Division has been conducting a careful survey of 

the actual performance of residences with special reference to winter 

heating in a total of 23 houses in Ottawa, Saskatoon, and Vancouver. The 
number of houses and the duration of the “experiment will eliminate minor 
variations in family habits and will, at the same time, show what variations 
in house operation may be expected from a group of typical Canadian families. 


6. Most field studies of the Division have been carried out at the initial re- 
quest of the Corporation in response to requests for assistance from Re- 
gional and District offices. One of the first projects undertaken with the 
Winnipeg regional staff was emergency assistance in connection with the 
great problems created by the Red River flood of 1950. The Division 
assisted with the assessment of damage in the Greater Winnipeg area, pub- 
lishing its findings in the first known report of widespread damage of houses 
due to flooding. 


7. Continuing service has been rendered to the Corporation in relation to 
the steady growth of the List of Acceptable Building Materials and Con- 
structions. This has involved calling for assistance from all the laboratory 
sections of the Division. Many of the inquiries have led to new research 
projects when gaps were found in existing knowledge. 


8. In considering the actual structure of the modern Canadian house, it is 
clear that its design has developed along traditional lines based on no ra- 
tional analysis. A major research effort therefore concerns the strength 

of house frames, starting with a full-scale test of one of the experimental 
houses mentioned at the outset. The house was subjected to combined wind 
and snow loads. As might have been expected, the first failures occurred 
in the collar ties of the conventional roof. This led to a detailed study of 
roof design and joint development of standard designs for roof trusses which 
can introduce economy into house building. This work is now being extended 
by the testing, in the Structural Laboratory of the Building Research Centre, 
of full-scale standard house roofs, loaded to simulate snow loading. In this 
way it will be possible to correlate the performance of individual roof trusses 
with the performance of complete roofs and with actual snow loads. 
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9. As part of its work in assisting the National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction, the Division initiated a series of experiments with re- 
gard to house building in winter under simple types of plastic covers. The 
designs so developed have been widely copied. A film on house building in 
winter will be prepared during the winter of 1960-61. 


10. All the work described, which is typical only of the housing research 
activities of DBR and far from exhaustive, has a dual objective -- the im- 
provement of housing standards and of housing economics. The term "low 
cost housing" is avoided since it is aterm of many meanings, liable to 
misinterpretation. House costs, however, provide one of the foundations 
upon which all DBR research work is based. 


ll, While naturally devoting most of its efforts to improving the types 
and cost of the housing now widespread throughout Canada, the Division 
does not lose sight of the long-term objective of studying and possibly 
developing alternative methods of home building. A complete survey of 
prefabrication methods for house building throughout Canada has been 
made and is being further developed. The Division has cooperated with 
the Corporation on three frankly experimental buildings of fibre glass and 
plastic. 


12. A list of publications issued by the Division can be obtained upon 
application to tne Publication Section, DBR, National Research Council, 
Ottawa. 
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Abstracted from ''Community 
Development Bulletin", Vol. XII, 
No. 2, March 1961. Pages 42-43. 


PRESTIGE PROJECTS IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Peter du Sautoy 


1, Peter du Sautoy was Director of Social Welfare and Community Devel- 
opment in Ghana until the spring of 1960 and is now Lecturer in Community 
Development and Fundamental Education at Manchester University. 


2. There are two important factors in human behavior, a desire for 
money and a desire for prestige, and sometimes they overlap. However, 
in an under-developed community, perhaps only recently accustomed to 

a cash economy, prestige is often more highly valued than money. This 
prestige may be desired by an individual in order to make a showing of his 
importance within his own community or it may be desired by the whole 
community in order to outstrip neighboring communities. 


3. In Europe and America there are many public buildings constructed 
by communities in the past to give them a sense of importance rather than 
to fill a genuine need. The developing communities too the desire is often 
for something unusual or showy to set the community apart from its neigh- 
bours; it will often therefore demand the amenity for its own sake rather 
than because it is genuinely needed. If the community really feels it needs 
something, from whatever motives, and is prepared to work for it, this in 
itself is a step towards progress. Although the project may be begun from 
motives of prestige, when it is finished it is likely to be used, since other. 
wise the effort to achieve it will be felt to have been wasted. 


4. Prestige projects of the genuine type form a large part of community 
development work in its initial stages: often this is one of the reasons 
why community development does not commend itself to the planners who 
have other concepts of what people should have or do first, However, if 
community development is to be firmly based upon the co-operation of the 
people it is their priorities which should be undertaken first and their mo- 
tives which should be respected. If they are helped in this way, they will 
come to see other needs later and be willing to listen to those who have 
helped therm first to acquire their greater sense of self-respect through 
assisting those projects which the community feels gives them greater 
prestige. 
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Abstracted from "Architectural 
Design" April 1961. Pages 169-171. 


GUARAPITO 





Pat Crooke 


1, Pat Crooke described dwelling in the Llanos of South America. The 
Llanos is a.hot plain of forest and grassland bounded on one side by the 
Andes and on the other by the jungles of the Amazon. Forest only grows 

in the damper ground of depressions and water-courses, forming island- 
patches of tropical trees and undergrowth in the sea of waist-high grass. 
The landscape is an interplay of these two simple elements stretching away 
on all sides under the dome of a huge sky. 

2. Houses are as transitory as life inthe Llanos. Built to last ten or 
fifteen years, they are outgrown or outworn like clothes, and renewed al- 
most as easily. They are made with hands, an axe and a machete -- the 
long, heavy, razor-sharp knife which hangs at the belt of every Colombian 
countryman. A frame of hardwood poles, its posts sunk 3 - 4 feet into the 
ground to give stability, supports a roof of palm thatch. Cooking and living 
spaces are open tothe breeze; sleeping and store rooms are walled in 
with bareque, an infilling of palm-trunk slats daubed with a mud and straw 
rendering. People sleep in hammocks slung from the roof rafters; cool and 
insect-free, and at night enveloped by a mosquito-gauze bag printed with 
gaudy floral patterns through which the morning sky wakens the sleeper. 
Floors are of rammed earth, sometimes bound and hardened with blood, 
and a shallow ditch round the house under the eaves carries off rainwater. 


3. Every Llanero knows how to make a house; its dimensions are deter- 
mined by the height to which the timber he needs grows in strength. En- 
closure, ventilation and waterproofing are merely extensions of the same 
problems that he solves in his own clothing, and require more labour but 
less expense for their solution as a dwelling. 


4. We planned our house as four linked pavilions, so that it could be built 
in separate stages, and grouped these between the main trees of the site. 
After staking out the pavilions and their rooms, each timber frame was set 
up. This is an extremely heavy task, since the posts of the frame set in the 
ground, have to be cut and shaped from a hard and very heavy local wood 
that resists damp and insects. The tops of these posts are cut into a vee 

or saddle to receive the main longitudinal beams, and these in turn carry 
crossbeams or rafters projecting to form the overhand of the eaves. Then 
come roof-trusses, in the form of a flattened A. 
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Details of traditional construction: hard 
wood poles, a roof of palm thatch. 
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5. The usual house-frame in Llanos is bound together with ropes or 
vines; we used long nails for the Guarapito frame, building up a cumu- 
lative stability as the structure advanced. 


6. For roofing, we used one of the standard Llanos house-materials: a 
long type of palm-leaf which, split down the centre of its stalk gives a 
pair of 'purlins' each up to 25 feet long and with its leafy cladding already 
attached. These, after drying in the sun for two weeks, are laid horizon- 
tally across the roof trusses. The overlap of the leaves, layer upon 
layer, forms the thatch of the roof, while the slit stalks, fitted tightly 
against one another and fastened down to the trusses with wire, provide 

a clean and pleasant inner face to the roof. 


7. For walling, another type of palm comes into play -- the tall, solitary 
silver-trunked palm that one associates with desert oases. Felled and 
freed of its foliage, the trunk has a dense, fibrous 'rind' and a pithy core. 
With axe and wedges the trunk is split into five or six segments along its 
length, and the pith is hacked off each segment witha machete. The dense 
strip that remains, heavy and extremely strong, is chopped into lengths 
for wall-laths. Wired or (with difficulty) nailed to the posts of the house 
these laths form the base for a mud and straw rendering. 


8. The main living space of the house faces westwards towards the pre- 
vailing breeze, the distant Andes and the sunset. Rammed-earth benches 
have been built around its perimeter giving useful, low enclosure toit. A 
central pavilion houses two bedrooms, the kitchen facing east, and later on, 
the washroom. A third pavilion to the north holds two more bedrooms and 
store-rooms, and to the south stands a roofed dining terrace, with benches 
and a table for meals. Only the bedrooms, storage and service spaces are 
enclosed up to a height of 6 feet, leaving open space all round between walls 
and roof for ventiliation. 


9. The shell of the house cost very little, the main purchases being nails 
for the frame and wire for the thatch. To make a house in the Llanos, 
local materials are put together with no more and no less effort than 

their durability merits and local life requires. Living habits, tools and 
and materials each impose their limits on the construction and determine 
its form. The result is a common building language, spoken by every home 
and understood by its occupiers as the shape of their lives. 
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Abstracted from "Harvard Alumni Bulletin" 
Volume 63, Number 13. April 15, 1961. 
Pages 548-550. 


TECHNOLOGY TQ THE RESCUE 





ELEMENTARY TEACHING BY FILM AND TAPE 





Christine M. Gibson and I1.A. Richards 


l. Miss Gibson, a Lecturer in the Harvard School of Education, is the 
director of ''Spanish through Television" and ''French through Television": 
The latter now been shown throughout the United States from the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center. Professor Richards is author 
of The Meaning of Meaning and inventor of Basic English. 








2. There are two practical troubles in teaching in Africa and Asia: short- 
ages of teachers and shortage of time. The world's great lack is talent. 

It is to remedy this, if possibje, that more and better education is so much 
needed -- everywhere, at home as well as abroad. Any yet, year by year 
the gap between teachers needed and the teachers available widens. It 
widens quantitatively and in most places it widens qualitatively. Can some- 
thing really adequate be done and soon? 


3. It can and at once. Languages can be taught and much that they can 
carry can be conveyed by film and tape, suitably combines. Filmed se- 
quences can teach effectively, quickly, and cheaply. They can multiply 
the usefulness of those armies of teachers-to-be, plans for whose training 
are being so widely discussed. 


4. The program consists of a continuous use of induced comparison in 

the study of the sequences offered. The learner is continuously invited 

to use what he has been learning in his advance upon what comes next. "in 
hewing an ax-handle,'' said Confucius, ''the model for it is in your hand." 
Mere rote memorizing of material not in meaningful use gives place to con- 
tinuous growth in understanding. There invitations to learn are accordingly 
framed, for the most part, as striking opportunities to notice how-what is | 
said in one situation differs from what is said in another. The course works 
through know how rather than working at know that. 








5. Much has been heard in recent years of programmed learning and teaching 
machines. It may help to point out that the design of such an organic language 
teaching film series is programming -- though, a better word may be "'se- 
quencing". Similarly the projector presenting such a film, in conjunction 
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THE MOBILE TEACHING-EXERCISING-TESTING UNIT 
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and alternation with supporting tapes and texts, with and without script, is 
the teaching machine par excellence. As with all teaching machines there 
is no virtue in the mechanism itself. All its teaching power derived from 
the ordering of what is presented through it. 


6. None the less, modern electronic equipment can implement to the full 
the resources of effectively programmed material. An account of one 
facility recently developed by Language Research Inc., will bring this out. 
The Harvard-Arlington Instruction Van provides eighteen student positions 
in a trailer drawn by a truck which generates the necessary power. Itisa 
mobile teaching-exercising-testing unit for group and individual programs 
on film and tape. For individual learning there are four channels. An 
Inter-Com system enables the instructor to listen to, advise, and direct 
any one of the students without disturbing the others. The equipment is 
fully transistorized. It may be noted that sending equipment manufactured 
in this country is easier on the dollar than sending teachers needed at home. 


7. This Instruction Van - the first of its kind - is more than a mobile 
"language laboratory,'' several examples of which are already on the road. 
A novel feature is that it enables mass film instruction to be combined with 
all the refinements of self-criticism or assistance from ateacher. Com- 
parisons between a student's taped performance and the native voice model - 
and between different model voices - can be set up at the turn of a switch. 
Individual rates of progress are directed through teacher-sampling of per- 
formance. Self-correcting supplementary lessons will be attempted by 
abler students on tape while others continue work on basic film sequences 
until ready to advance. Here is a case of technology tothe rescue, at 

a time of teacher shortage - a vanload of programmed learning resource 
on film and tape that can go anywhere and serve anyone. 
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United Nations Economic Commission 


for Africa E/CN. 14/81, 1 December 
1960. Mimeographed. 86 pages. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN UGANDA 





V. L. Griffith 


1. The Secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, 
with the agreement of the Government of Uganda, invited V. L. Griffith 

to survey and appraise community development activities in Uganda during 
July and August, 1960. This abstract included: (a) preliminary facts © 
about Uganda, (b) the main features affecting community development in 
Uganda, (c) an analysis of the problem, and (d) suggestions for the future. 


A. SOME FACTS ABOUT UGANDA 


2. Situation - Inland territory, astride the equator, 874 miles by rail from 
nearest seacost. 


3. Size - Comparable to the United Kingdom, 94,000 square miles, of 
which nearly 20,000 are open water or swamp. 





4. . Physical Condition - Plateau at about 4,000 ft. above'sea level with some 
lakes as low as 2,000 ft. and some mountains as high as 16,000 ft. Climate 
is mostly warm, but not hot, with usually at least 30 inches of rain reason- 
ably well distributed. 





5. Population. 6.5 million: 98% African. .Density varies from 260 to 14 
per square mile. 





6. Economy - Mainly dependent on subsistence crops and two cash crops - 
cotton and coffee. Poor by most West African standards, but better than 
some East African territories. Estimated income per head approaching £25 
per annum, of which £l4 is cash. Total central local expenditure of Govern- 
ment is around £30 million per annum. 


7. Terms Used in this Keport 





a. Village - There are no villages in the physical sense in Uganda,’ but 
the work is used to mean a loose grouping of homesteads, originally 
based on kinship. 
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b. Chief - the title given to the chief administrative officials in local 
government. They are now the main executive agents of local 
councils, but remain largely subject to the central government. 


c. District Team - the group of Protectorate departmental officials, who 
meet under the chairmanship of the District Commissioner with 
certain local representatives and shape policies and schemes of 
local application. 


d. Protectorate Government -- The title of the administration (central 
and provincial, including the districts) in distinction from African 
local Governments. 


B. MAIN FEATURES AFFECTING COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


8. At the village level. In African life there is still a strong traditional 
reliance on authority to take the initiative, though there is some sign of 

this breaking down, more particularly where there are no traditional rulers. 
Modern forms of local government are still in process of establishment. 
There are no hereditary village leaders or elected leaders. The chiefs are 
appointed by government and are minor officials. This being so, the initia- 
tive in self-help improvements shown by the people is limited. 





8. At the national level. At the present time the national income is in re- 
treat from boom to more normal conditions. Dependent as it is on the world 
fluctuations in the prices of one or two primary products, cautious expansion 
and diversification of crops rather than elaborate and comprehensive plans of 
national development are the present plicy. 





10. Efforts of Organizing and Educating Groups for Self-Help. A number of 
government departments and voluntary bodies (mainly religious) are concern- 
ed with economic and social development at the village level, e.g., the 
Agricultural Department, the Cooperative Movement, etc. The Community 
Development Division, as a late-comer to government departments, partly 
fills the gaps in (e.g. women's work, literacy, administering grants to self- 
help projects, organising training courses of all.kinds, shows, and competi- 
tions, preparing visual aids). Also it tries to contribute a community devel- 
opment approach at the district level through the addition of a Community 
Development Officer to the District Team of representatives of the chief 
government services together with some local representatives. 





C. ANALYSIS 





ll. There would seem to be four main influences affecting the rise and de- 
cline of the village self-help project plan adopted in 1952 - the traditions and 
conditions of the villages, the traditions of the Protectorate Government, the 
quality and status of the Community Development Staff and the way the plan 
was launched. 
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12. Traditions of Villagers and Conditions of their Lives. Families live 
separately on their land, out of sight of each other and at least 100 years 
apart even in a thickly populated area. This means that people do not go 

out at night and there is no obvious centre. In days gone by families who 
were inter-related would tend to group together and clan feeling could be 
strong. Certain agricultural and house building activities were traditionally 
performed by members of a clan helping each other inturn, but modern 
developments have weakened the clan; some of its members move else- 
where and strangers take up land within the area. Moreover, with certain 
exceptions, there seems to have been little transfer of the co-operative 
spirit from traditional activities to modern ones. Modern education seems 
to have had more effect in encouraging development through individualism 
than through co-operation. In some countries where there is a lack of a 
strong co-operative spirit the birth of nationalism effects a startling change. 
The restless stirrings in Uganda have not yet produced any generally accept- 
ed national leaders who might capture the imaginations of people and set 
going a movement of advance by self-help. 





13. The Tradition of the Protectorate Government. The Protectorate 
Government conforms to the usual pattern of British Colonial Administra- 
tion. Looked at from the village and one might distinguish the elements 

of two traditions init. One derives from the traditions of the big English 
landowner or the Scottish laird, the other from those of the modern tech- 
nician in industry. The first might not unfairly be likened in its more 
conservative form to that of a Victorian father determined to rule his 
numerous children with justice; interested in them as people.and wanting 
their welfare, but not particularly anxious for them to grow up and leave 
him! The second is primarily not interested in people so much as in the 
efficiency of the job and in technical competence and material development. 
These traditions are seen interacting at the District level - a key point for 
Government - where the District Commissioner has overall responsibility 
for good order in his district, presides at the District meeting of all officials, 
is interested in all sides.of the lives of the people. The rest of the District 
Officials - medical officer, public works engineer, etc. - are more con- 
cerned with making their particular services to the people efficient than in 
the total effect of modern changes on the people. Underneath the district 
level official are a number of assistants who are mostly African and who 
usually follow their superior officer's ways, sometimes in an exaggerated 
form. 





14. Quality and Status of Community Development Staff. It was into this 
setting that the new Community Development Officer with his mission to 
stimulate initiative and secure the active co-operation of the people was 
introduced. He was neither made an assistant District Commissioner with 
special duties nor did he have the qualifications of a technical officer, so 

he was graded in a lower scale than both. His status was low but he was 
expected to act as executive for the District team and develop a’new approach. 





15. The Way the Plan was Launched, Although the above situation was not 
good, the following were favourable points for success: 
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a. The Government officials were not cynical or uninterested. 


b. The District team idea was an excellent means of co-ordinating 
effort and creating a common outlook on such questions as prior- 
ities in local development objectives. 


c. The financial arrangements for the authorization and distribution 
of pump-priming grants could probably not be bettered. 


16. It would seem that four mistakes were probably made: 


a. There does not seem to have been any real attempt to explain 
community development to other departments of government or 
win their support. 


b. Community development seems to have had too much publicity 
to begin with, or rather publicity of the wrong kind, publicity which 
boosted its own accomplishments. In some cases the actual activity 
which was publicised, was the same as that which had for some time 
been undertaken by another department. 


c. Community development appears to have expanded too quickly. . The 
sums for pump priming were too large at the start and it gained 
a reputation for rash spending which has persisted. 


d. One must presume that the attitude of the village people was mis- 
judged. If people are already conscious of their development needs 
and anxious to do something, then there is little need for a study of 
underlying attitudes and prejudices, but only for co-ordination with 
a national programme. A reasonably competent and tactful officer 
ought to be able to act as midwife. But this was not the situation. 
Ideas were not readily produced from below but had to come from 


above. 


17. The Success of the Women's Clubs. The story of the women's clubs 
(women's institutes) is one of steady progress and widespread approval by 
both Government officials and village women. The following would seem 
to be the likely factors which led to success. 





a. The activities on which the clubs started were ones that imme- 
diately appealed. Embroidery would not be given very high priority 
by people at the top, but it was what the women at the village level 
wanted to do first and so they did it. 


b. Most of their activities are really of individual or family benefit 
rather than communal, such as road buildings. 


c. Most of the activities undertaken are clear-cut and definite -- such 
as making clothes, household utensils, cooking and things can be 
accomplished in one day. 


d. The policy of the women's clubs has been to restrict expansion to 
the number of clubs that could be regularly serviced ‘%y an instructor 
(usually visiting weekly or fortnightly). Moreover there has been 
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a continuity of policy in all its aspects which has enabled detailed 
working out of programmes and a close tie-up between training 
programmes and field work. 


e. The women's work has the blessing of almost all Government 
officials. 


18. Directions of Development for an Independent Government. 





a. The new governments in Africa will take over a civil service which 
is likely to continue very much in its old ways. An explanation of 
community development will still be necessary. Community devel- 
opment will still be necessary. Community development is really 
a method of approach and it is a pity it is not projected as such, 
instead of the usual image of a new department or a set of activities. 


b. In their anxiety to forge ahead there will be as great a temptation as 
in Uganda in 1952 for new governments to recruit staff who are not 
quite suitable, to expand before experience has been gained, to cut 
short training and to ignore the importance of constant evaluation. 

If national progress has got to be very rapid then direct methods are 
likely to lead to quicker immediate results and may have to be fol- 
lowed in most things, but the distimuction between compelling or 
dragging people along and the slower method of consulting them and 
persuading them into willing co-operation should be recognised and 
should be obviously recognised. 


c. In most new countries educated staff are scarce. It is therefore 
necessary to suit the programme of activities to the staff available 
rather than the other way round. 


19. Conclusion. In conclusion two points should be emphasised. First, the 
immediate future will clearly be a difficult time. Drastic changes in the 
Community Development Division are inappropriate, partly because there 

have been enough changes already and nothing will get established unless 

some continuity of policy can be maintained, partly because change of policy 
may well be inevitable when new political forces take over: and those changes 
are not yet known. Moreover there may well be a drain away of the best 
African staff to fill important posts elsewhere in Government. It will be essen- 
tial to fit policy to the staff available, rather than to decide ona policy and then 
start looking round for a quality of staff which may well be non-existent. 





20. Secondly, if retrenchment is necessary it should be in the extent or 
coverage of Community Development not in matters which diminish what 
quality it has. A time of financial stringency is the best time to reduce 
quantity and prepare through study, experiment and training for future 
expansion. Community Development should be building up its strength at 
this time, ready for a 'break-through' when the stimulus of independence 
may be expected to fire the people of Uganda with new aspirations and a 
new energy for the development of their national life. 
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Abstracted from "'Urban and Rural 


Planning Thought", Vol. III, No. 4. 
October 1960. Pages 162-204 


STORY OF LALGARH: AN EXPERIMENT 





IN SELF-HELP AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 





T.K.N. Unnithan and K. B. Singh 


1, Dr. Unnithan is a sociologist working with the Rural Housing wing of 
the School of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi. Shri K. B. Singh, 
architect, also with the Rural Housing wing, is at present studying in 
Yugoslavia. On February 27, 1960, the teachers and trainees of the Rural 
Housing Wing of the School of Planning and Architecture arrived at Lalgarh, 
a village in Rajasthan. The following is the story of their accomplishments 
in understanding and helping the village and its people in a period of six- 
months time. 





2. Lalgarh and Its People. The village is situated about twenty-two miles 
from the city of Jaipur. The inhabited area is at the foot of a hillock of the 
Aravalli range which forms the most striking feature of the area. Out of 

the total inhabited village land of 35, 342 acres, at present only 7. 43 acres 

is built up. The following is the present land use: 


Houses and other structuresS.........ecceeeee. 5.6 acres 
GCopem GpOSes Ome Streets. ccc s cccccccccccecese 26. l acres 
Waste land - seasonal streams (nullahs)....... 1.8 acres 
PETA SECEDE OSE O RESO SSERSSS SSK OCOSOODe OES .7 acres 
GeNOe ENS BUEN ccc cc ccccccccsccesocese 1,2 acres 
BIOOEIPOGROOS BURNERS oc cccccccccccccecesceces .3 acres 


3. Of the 118 households in Lalgarh, 61 are Meenas, the dominant social 
group of the village. While the Meenas are among the principal cultivators 
in Rajasthan, they are presently regarded as outcastes by the Hindu com- 
munity. 114 households are Hindu, 4 are Jain. 


4. There are 615 people belonging to the 118 households. Of these, 336 

are males and 279 females. The village has five major occupational groups: 
(1) cultivators, (2) agricultural and other labourers, (3) traders and busi- 
nessmen, (4) artisans, and (5) service class and others. The cultivators 
constitute 50.9 per cent of the population and agricultural and other labourers 
about 14.4%; thus showing that about 65. 3% of the population are directly de- 
pendent on the land. 


5. The literacy standard is as poor as in many other villages in India. 
About 81% of the people could not read or write. Apart from children who 
are presently being educated (9% of the population), only 10% of the popu- 
lation were literate. 
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6. 114 houses catered for the 118 families: 23 were pucca (with balked 
brick walls) and 85 kutcha (with mud or sun-baked brick walls). In regard 
to size, 39% had less than 250 sq. ft., 53% between 250 and 750 sq. ft., 
and 18% over 750 sq. ft. Besides the poor structural condition of the 
majority of the houses, there was absence of adequate and proper open 
yards. Some of the houses, though structurally good, were not used pro- 
perly and the best rooms were used for keeping the cattle. 


7. The approach road to the village was in very poor condition. In fact, 

it was a seasonal nallah with boulder stones scattered over it. The access 
to the village was really difficult both for pedestrian and vehicle. In addi- 
tion, the approach road was too narrow and at a lower level than the ad- 
joining fields. As regards sanitation of the village, the refuse from houses 
and cow-dung was heaped at street corners and inside the house plots. Be- 
cause of the absence of pavement the streets, there was also no proper 
drainage and in rainy seasons the streets became slushy and flooded. 


8. Though there were sufficient drinking-water wells in the village most 
of them were not properly maintained or used. The platform of the well 
which was near the village school and temple was used by men-folk of the 
village for taking baths, thus contaminating the whole water. In addition, 
the trough adjoining the well was found choked up with dirt and refuse and 
eventually overflooded into the adjoining streets. There was no organized 
method of disposing of cow dung. None of the houses had any sanitary 
conveniences. 


9. A cémmunity centre building was being constructed by the villagers with 
financial aid from the Community Development Block. A primary school 
building was in fact a temple of the village. On feeling the necessity for a 
school, the villagers had agreed to convert it. The building, however, did 
not provide sufficient accommodation for a proper primary school. A small 
piece of land attached to the school was used both for holding classes and 
organizing games. The same plot was used for the annual village fair. 

There were four shops in the village, two of them in houses. The Village 
Level Worker of a group of villages has his headquarters at Lalgarh and re- 
sides there. 


10. Beginning of the Experiment. In the initial stages, the villagers were 
suspicious of the group and their intentions. The teachers and students 
adopted all measures to gain confidence of the villagers; participated in 
their cultural activities; even arranged some functions for them; tried to 
live as the villagers live; accepted invitations to their houses and took 
their food from without any reservations; respected the local sentiments, 
especially with regard to the animals, birds and religious places; 
organized group meetings for discussions; talked to individuals; worshipped 
in their temples; entertained the children of the local school; and tried to 
gain the co-operation of the village elders, teachers and other educated 
people of the village. Gradually, the villagers began to develop some in- 
terest by putting questions regarding the aim and working of the group, 
personal details of the members and other things. When the village elders 
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realized that the group was there only to help them to build their village into 
a model one, there was no hesitation on their part to organise a general 
meeting of the entire village in order to have a thorough discussion. The 
meeting with the villagers gave the group a splendid opportunity to explain 
to them the various aspects of a planned improvement as well as the keen 
desire of the Government to improve physical conditions of villages. Once 
they understood the relevant aspects, the villagers were all out for co- 
operation. 


ll. Proposals. 





a. An orderly road pattern for the village to provide proper access 
to the village. 


b. Creation of a few small open spaces distributed in the village. 


c. Enlargement of size of plots where existing houses were built on 
very small plots. Designs for houses to suit various kinds of 
families were evolved and supplied. The feelings of the villagers 
were taken into account. As they did not want to live separately 
from their cattle, a shed was provided on the plot, yet separated 
by a minimum essential distance. The size of door and window 
openings and their designs were made, keeping in view both the 
requirements for ventilation and the sentiments of the villagers 
towards safety. 


d: New plots to house the families affected by the changes were pro- 
posed on the north-western side of the nallah where more land was 
available for expansion. It is interesting to note that these pro- 
posals were made not only for physical aspects but also for bring- 
ing about development which would facilitate the social integration 
of the Meena with other villagers. 


e. Plots were provided to house public buildings and shops. 


f. Proposals to improve environmental hygiene of the village were made 
by way of suggesting methods of disposing cow dung and refuse from 
the houses in an organised manner. 


g- The existing wells were to be improved. 


Controlling the river (nallah) at its source, so that it would no longer 
flow through the village, and also increasing the capacity of the 
existing pond of the village. 


12. It was considered essential that in order to bring about improvements in 
the village on a comprehensive basis, the villagers' economic condition 
needs to be improved. For this, opening of certain cottage industries were 
also suggested in the light of available resources in the village and its sur- 
roundings. 


13. Implementation: The Process of Reconstruction. The Rural Housing 
Cell sent an overseer to assist the Community Development Block officer 
to lay out on the gound the proposals of the plan. It was only then the full 
implications of the redevelopment became more clear to the villages. This 
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activity was witnessed by the villagers with great enthusiasm and interest 
although not without fear. And it was also at this stage that the executing 
authorities became aware of the necessity for modifications to suit the site 
and the people. These modifications, however, could not solve all the pro- 
blems that cropped up. The proposed approach road to the village has now 
been accepted by the villagers although it meant considerable diversion fron 
existing routes and necessitated acquisition of a strip of land owned by a few 
villagers. Actual constructionof it is soon to begin. The Community Cen- 
tre building was already under construction when the group arrived there 
for the study. The villagers were asked to stop construction as their own 
design would have adversely affected a proper redevelopment plan to which 
they readily agreed. Now the Community Center building is again under 
construction and is expected to be completed in accordance with the pro- 
posals. Another important factor that helped implementation was the 
Meenas' agreeing to construct their houses nearer to the non-Meena houses 
and away from their present habitation. The process of allotment of new 
plots was duly completed and the villagers were ready to undertake construc- 
tion of their houses. 


14. The more optimistic amongst the villagers had started collecting build- 
ing materials ahead of time. The stone for walls and foundations was 
brought from the hilly range in the valley of which the village is situated. 
Out of 118 household, 110 are building their new homes. 


15. It is comparatively an easier task to motivate the villagers towards 
better houses than to persuade them to contribute towards improvement 
of roads and streets, drainage and sdnitary conditions. This task be- 
comes more difficult in the absence of a suitable agency on the site itself 
which is actually interested and responsible for the implementati@n of 
the Master Plan. 


16. Lalgarh was in immediate need of having two or three sanitary wells 
for drinking water. Though there were nine wells, the water from them 
was found not to be safe. The villagers were not aware of this problem 

and therefore, had not been able to attach any importance to this. Accord- 
ingly, they had not given any priority to water supply which should have 
been taken up as part of the housing scheme itself. This is an area where 
much extension work, technical guidance and financial assistance are called 
for. 


17. Properly paved roads can be constructed only after the housing acti- 
vities are completed. There is every possibility that it will not be taken 
up. The villagers will need to be approached again to make them realise 
the importance of paved street with proper drainage and to persuade them 
to undertake their construction. The rain water streams which divide the 
village into several units in the rairy season, present the villagers with a 
real problem, which apparently is their felt-need. However, the solution 
requires more resources than are at present available in the village itself. 
But as the entire village feels the urgent necessity to get rid of this pro- 
blem, they are prepared to unite. 
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18. In actual construction it has not been possible to persuade the villagers 
to conform completely to the standards envisaged in the designs supplied. 
Although at Lalgarh the villagers were given a wide choice of design, 
variations were made with regard to height of roof, the level of plinth, 

the position and size of door and window openings. In certain cases, the 
size of rooms also was increased or decreased. Under the circumstances 
it was difficult to insist on strict adherence to the specifications. However, 
it is a problem to see that it does not result in creation of unhealthy and - 
structurally defective houses. 


19. The phenomena of exchange of plots is of extreme significance to the 
reconstruction of a village community on a planned basis. More so in 

the context of aided self-help and democratic decentralisation. At Lalgarh, 
exchange of plots was made possible by several factors, the most important 
of them being creation of a community spirit. It was this spirit that lay 
behind the sacrifices and mutual adjustments, which are not so common. 
The tact and persuasion used by the Block Development Officer and the 
village elders also playeda role. Free gifts or exchanges of plots might 
have occurred in any case, but probably not in the context of a Government 
programme or a planned redevelopment of a village. 


20. The implementation of the housing scheme is adminjstered through 
the Development Department of the Rajasthan Government which has also 
a Rural Housing Cell attached to it with an expert in charge. This person 
is also expected to give technical guidance in over 100 other villages. 
Except for the existence of the village carpenter, who has now become 

a multi-functional technical expert in the reconstruction of Lalgarh, it is 
doubtful whether any constructional activities would have actually taken 
place. This carpenter has picked up certain ideas through his contacts 
with the staff of the Rural Housing Wing and other technical personnel in 
the process of Lalgarh redevelopment. But he has not been given any 
special training. It would have been ideal if such enterprising and able 
village masons or carpenters were also given some training. Along with 
this it would also have been helpful to appoint a special Technical Officer 
with training in Village Planning and Housing, who could be put solely in 
charge of large-scale constructional activities whenever they take place. 
One notable feature of the whole programme is the absence of any proper 
machinery permanently available to motivate the people to accept and ac- 
tually practice the ideas,of modern sanitation and good housing. 





